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pee. pennies Sx De ate, and 
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Price 35 Cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
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~ Pianos & Organs, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


| they report is the most honestly made Piano in 
“An i 





Vstublished 1842. 
JOEN HOLLAND, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS» | 


Wood Perho! 


19 W. Fourth Street, 
SS PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, Ga 





John Tanner & Co. 


>kPRINTERS.#+ 


FINE PROGRAMME WORE 
For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
S. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati. 


Harmony Lessons 


Br wWMAITL, 


Thorough and Practical. Tested method, adapted to 
special wants. Also written lessons in 
advanced branches. 


COUNTERPOINT INSTRUMENTATION, 
ony Feneeens Compe 
Send for Circular and Testimonials 
HERMAN AUER. 
50 Everett Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ROOT & SONS MUSIG 60, 


Wabash Aveave, Gor, Adams St, Chicago, I 
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The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of their | 
acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, which 





The Ghoicest Gift 


A NEw 


Sunday School Cantata, 
BY —— 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
ial 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
(Of the Youth’s Companion, Boston.)* 
Beautiful Songs and Readings for the Children. 
_ Inspiring Numbers for the Choir. 
Grand Choruses for all combined. 


The Choicest Gift will be found availa ~~ for any 
Suntew School numbering fifty or more member ore 
easily gotton up than either of its predecessor 


Single Copy, Boye be mal; $3.60 per dozen stool 





$3.00 per dozen by express. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Sereet, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
<a given. Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 








MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 


OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 


























ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist) 
23 Webster St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 





MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano) 
i Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin soonqunesd, Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, ‘Vocal eading at 
Sight. Address, 462 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 

















HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street. 


OHN.A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
ohn Church & Co. 














CHARLES WARREN, | 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 382 East Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 
W. H. PONTIUS, 


Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


PROF. G. PERCY LEDDY, 
Teacher of Banjo and Guitar, 
223 W. Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


MusIC ARRANGED FOR THE Banjo, Guitar STYLE. 

















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








DR. H. R. PALMER’S 
Summer School of Music, 


For 1888 will be held at 
MEADVILLE, PA., 
Beginning July 9, and Closing August 3. 


FACULTY: 
Mr. A. B. Parsons, Miss Antonia Henne, 

Of New York City, Teach- | Of New York City, Teach- 
er of the Pianoand Solo; _ er of the Voice, and Con- 
Pianist. tralto Soloist. 

Miss Kate Chittenden, Dr. B. B. Palmer, 
Of New York City, Teach- | Of New York City, Princi- 











erof the Organ & Chorus| pal and Teacher of The- 
Accompanist. ory and Methods. 
EXPENSES: 
Membership ticket, payable in advance. ... . . $10 00 
Private lessons (Piano or Voice) each ..... . 2 00 
Private lessons (Organ, including blower’s fee) ea. 1 50 
Private lessons (to non-members) each .... . 8 00 


Text book in Harmony (Palmer's Theory of Music) 1 00 
Board, per week, from $4 00 to 7 00 
To Teachers: The method that has made the 
Church Choral Union of N. Y. City so successful will 
be developed in this school. The increase of the Union 
(Term of '81, 250 members; "82, 1,600; "83, 4,200, 
while next year we expect 8,000) is such that the 
uestion where to find teachers becomes important. 
No one is engaged without Dr. Palmer's en- 
dorsement, and that can not be had without perfect 
familiarity with his method. Doubtless several teachers 
from this Summer School will be called to New York to 
assist Dr. Palmer, and each year the number will natur- 
ally increase. So, by joining this School, you will not 
cay learn a method which is far su to any other 
ever taught in America, bustyou will stand a chance of 
being called to the Metropolis to help put it in practice. 
For circulars, send to either address _—_ below. 
All who wish boarding meow secured, address 
J. F. FRAZIER, Meadville, Pa. 
On other mene es to the School, address 
DR. H. BR. PA ER, Broadway, N.Y. 


CIITCINWINATI. 


Callens of Qusir, 


SOS Face Street. 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


“eee eee wee 








PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders Yer with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 














HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 





4 MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DAWN A’S 


Musical Enotitute, 


WARREN, OHIO. 
An institution Devoted Exclusively to the 
of M embracing systematic courses of 
study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use in the 
Church, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass Band 
established 1869. Fall term begins September 4. Send 
for an elegant Catalogue to 
JUNIUS DANA, Secretary. 











Sato Wormal Musical lata 


Session of 1883. 
Erie, Pa., from July 9th to Aug.3d. 
FOUR WORKING WEEKS. 


CARL ZERRAHN, 


America’s most celeb d vocal ductor, is to con- 
duct the chorus and concerts of the Institute 
for the last half of the term. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT, Principal. 
ROBERT GOLDBECK, Pianist. 
FREDERICK W. ROOT, Voice Teacher, 


FRANK K. ROOT, Tenor and Assistant 


Voice Teacher. 
Negotiations are in progress for excellent lady Soloists. 


Mr. Zerrahn will practice selections from Gounod’s 
great work, “The Redemption,” one concert, and 
give the Grand old oratorio of the “Creation” to close 
with, 





The members of the Institute will be ye omg by the 
instruction and training of the first h the term to 
receive the fullest benefit from Mr. Zerrahn’s magnetic 
and wonderful conducting. 

No teacher, or person preparing to teach and conduct 
should fail to see how this work is done by the man 
who for twenty-five —. has conducted the best vocal 
society in America (the Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston), who was conductor of the world’s Peace Jori- 
lees, and who holds in this country, more nearly than 
any other man, the high rank that Sir Michael Costa 
has for many years held in d. 

It is only necessary here to say that the Institute will 
afford unrivaled opportunities for music teachers, both 
vocal and instrumen and for thosé preparing to 
teach, to improve in their important work, that no 
business investment will pay them better than a mem- 
bership at one of its terms. 

Dr. Root is at the head of Normal work in this coun- 
try. Mr. Goldbeck isone of America’s most t 

ianists, and is one of her best teachers, and Mr. F. w. 

oot is in the highest rank in his specialty. 

Circulars of particulars will be ready by April 15th. 





CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion and pursue their studies under the personal ~ 
vision rg the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $la year; 60c. 6 mos., 35e. 3 mos., I5e. a copy. 
CONTENTS. 


_ Come uating course, he first 
olenae Se ee S aeces - 


mony.’ 
2.” Detailed lessons to Instrumental and Vocal pieces 
of classical and modern authors. 
3. Lists of and other pieces, with instructive 
remarks; full advice py? Pr dh ng. 
Twelve a ee *s Musical instruct- 
i lessons. The Instructor 





“"Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 16ch 

.-. Adee , 
R. GOLDBECK, 

2640 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SECULAR QUARTETS. 


MIXED AND MALE VOICES, 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, BRIL- 
LIANT AND EFFECTIVE. 





SWEET IONE. 
F. W. Root. Price 60 cents. 
GOOR NIGHT, AND PLEASANT DREAMS. 


J. R. Murray. Price 60 cents. 
BLOW ON, WILD GALES. 
W. F. Suerwin. Price 30 cents. 


FOR Love's SWEET SAKE. 


Male Voices.) J. Q. Hoyt. Price 40 cents. 


TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 
Rosen. 


FELD. Price 40 cents. 


HIS HEART GROWS YOUNG. 


W. F. Suerwin. 


THEN | THINK OF THEE. 


J. R. Murray. 


WAITING FOR THEE. 


. P. Darxs. Price 50 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Price 40 cents. 


Sent postpaid om receipt of the marked price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 
Valuable Musical Works. 


THE 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
erent, ee eee Shy bee in commen, we. It 

no more. Can easil 
fercarsted in the pocket’ Prien, 95 . 


in the pocket. cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


Con concise instructions for Tumimg and 
Pianos. This useful little book will be 
we intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
structure and care of their instruments. 

















more 
Price, 30 cents. 

ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 
oganreaet cera St 
it eve: ee A ee | sea a t — ae — 
the organ gets eat ef ardor. The beck has suserous 
per Sy apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 





Books will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





GOWARD METHOD FOR THE VOICE. 


Lessons Sent by Mail. 


The Howard Method, as set forth in written 
lessons, has its in improving 
the voice, berause it actual bodily control 
— oo muscular of the respiration of 

By easy and exactly described steps the pupil is 
qwained 6 mags spuvenante ont efforts of the pharyas, 
the palate, throat, and even of the vocal chords, them- 


selves. “He thus learns to exert a physical a 
force to break up each fault of vocal action, instead of 


relying u the feeble and too indefinite advice of 
other 

The is generally extended in compass 
ye to sia improved. and 

The power of these ‘corresponding lesson 
is evinced by four bulletins of testimonials and many 
special circulars. 

“The Chas. 


improvement in my voice is wonderful.” 
N. Adams, 61 Maple St;, Columbus, O. 

af these (written) lessons immensely beneficial.” 
D. K. Roliah, Nunda, Livingston Cé., WV. Y. 

“The tongue exercises removed one batch of faults, 
the throat exercises another, and now these later les- 
sons are removiug the rest, ]. Bail, 37 6th St. San 
Francisco, § 

“Iran up to high C, and when I tried A, B, and C. 


each alone, sang the xotes with t clearness and 
power. La not make even the least sound upon 
them before.” Miss Lou Hastings, Vevay, Ind, 


Address JOHN HOWARD, IS E. i4th St., New York. 
NEW BOOK. 


RESPIRATORY CONTROL ; 


FOR VOCAL PURPOSES. 
Inspiration—Expiration. 


Mailed on receipt of 60 cts., in stamps or currency. 
Also enclose cts., for Pamphlet on “The Vocal 


tay ye = The oat—The ge = 

cts., in stam r 
Pax on “Vocal a “Vocal Bevdiegnens,” 
and “Natural Singing.” Or, $1.00 for the three works. 


“Speakers and Singers, Circulars, (containing descri 
tive lists of Exercises,) Bulletins . ty 4 
and letters of Terms and iti 


0. I, 2, 3,4 and s, 
, sent free. 





YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


Read the Testimony of its Life-long Readers. 


closed find subscription for my 18th year.—A. H. Saget. 


is held. ec “ Practical 


market reports keep the farmer posted on 
current prices of farm The paper PAR ExcEL- 
for all engaged ts. 


PRACTICAL friend, as 
thousands have alread ao pw opine hE 
or he tannin 0 woe, make you a free gift of a 
beautiful sugar and salt on receipt of 54 cents 
(in 3-cent. stamps)—the 4 cents above the sub- 
scription being the exact cost of packing and mailia 
goods have been secured after muc 
something of 


silver, they are alike attractive and dur 
will be no delay in sending off these 


to its 
bers prom lied. Four neigh- 
bors club and remit muuepecder for $2, and spoons 
Gour oe will be sent with paper6 monthstoeach. This 
may not appear again. Address 


The Farmer Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MINSTREL $0 OLD AND NEW. 


is isa collection of those 

s which are the people's favorites. Words often 
arrant , but the lodies some of the sweetest 
and best in the world. The Success of the Season, and 
is selling rapidly. A fine, large volume, pages full sheet 





music size. 
94 Son including “Old Foiks at Home,” and ail 
of Foster's best, “‘ Old Uncle Ned,” “ Rosa Lee,” “ Ken- 


tucky Home ;” also “ Lilly Dale,” “ Twinkling Stars,” 
and, in fact, a large part of the popular favorites of the 
last thirty years. 

Very Easy Instruction Books, with very entertaining 
airs for practice, are Winner’s Ideal Methods for Vio- 
lin, Piano, Cornet, Flageolet, Fife, Flute, Guitar, Cabi- 
net Organ, Accordeon, Clarinet, and Banjo. Price of 
each 75 cents. Simple instructions, and nearly 100 
tunes in each. 

MUSICAL FAVORITE. (Just out.) New Book 
of bound music. Fine selection of piano pieces. $2, 
plain ; $2.60, boards; $3, gilt. 


SHEPARD CHURCH COLLECTION 


For quartet and chorus choirs. A fine collection of 
quartets and anthems of a novel and striking character, 
by such composers as Gounod, Stainer, ubinstein, 
Sullivan, Rheinberger, Franz and Schubert, in all about 
Compiled and 
The 





50 pieces, by about 40 noted musicians. 
arranged W. M. Richardsonand J, E. Burgess. 
solo singers are well remembered. Price $1.25. 





Dobson’s Universal Banjo Instructor. 


The banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable instru- 
ment, and deservedly so, in its present improved form 
Messrs. H. C. and C. C. Dobson have provided in this 
new instructor, all that is needed, including 57 bright 
Reels, Jigs, Hornpipes, Walk-rounds, Waltzes, Polkas 
and Schottisches, and 22 popular songs. Price $1.00 


—FOR— 
SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, 


We here mention, as among hundreds of others, our 
SONG BELLS, (60 cts.) for Common Schools, by L. O. 
Emerson, as a great favorite, and one that may be uni- 
versally used. The older books, GOLDEN ROBIN, 
60 cts.) by Perkins, MERRY CHIMES, (50 — by 

erson, and others, have a fixed reputation and are 
always in demand. Send for lists! 

The WELCOME CHORUS, ($1.) by Tilden, HIGH 
SCHOOL CHOIR, ($1.) and HOUR OF SINGING, 
($1.) by Emerson and Tilden, LAUREL WREATH, 
($i.) by Perkins, SONG ECHO, [75 cts.) by Perkins, 
and SCHOUL ONG BOOK, (60 cts.) by Everest, are 
all good and successful collections for High and Normal 
Schools, Send for lists! 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE COLLECTION, ($1.) 
by Morse, VOCAL ECHOES, ($1.) CHOICE TRIOS, 
@) by Tilden, are new and first-class collections for 
emale voices. 

Five Hundred instructors for All Instruments, 
including the world-famous RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METH FOR PIANOFORTE, ($3.25), and many 
thousands of songs and pieces, always ready for the 


SCHOOLS, 





CANTATAS--OPERETTAS 


SACRED. 


Rutu anv Boaz, (66 cts.) is new, easy and every way 
delightful. Joseru’s Bonpace, ($1.) and BetsHazzar, 
($1.) make gorgeous oriental spectacles, as do the easier 
Daniat, (60 cts.) and Estuer, (50 cts.). Fatt or Je- 
RUSALEM, (80 cts.) Curist THE Lorp, (80 cts.) are good, 
and St. Saen’s Detvuce, cts.), Berlioz’ Fuicut intro 
Eovrr, (38 cts.) Sullivan's Propicat Son, (75 cts.) are 
worthy and striking compositions. 


SECULAR, 


Coma ta, (80 cts.), Dow Mumio, ($1.50.), Lorecey, (50 
cts.), St. Crciuia’s Day, (60 cts.) May Goses, ($1.), 
are classic and beautiful. Easier ones are HAYMAKERs, 
($1), by Root, and Thomas’s Picwic, ($1.). Pretty par- 
lor Operettas are Pauline, ($1.25), Paromita, ($1.25), 
Diamonp cut Diamonn, ($1.), Curs anp Saucers, (25 
cts. For many others, send for lists. All Sullivan's 
Operas published in good style and at low prices. 

NEW BOOKS OF GREAT MERIT: 
Repewmrrion, ($1.). Gounod Novello’s Edition. 
Sugrarp Cot.action, ($1.). Quartets and Choirs. 
Cwuorat Cuxor, ($1.). Best New Choir Book. 
Peercess, (75 cts.). Best New Singing Class Book. 
MINSTREL Soncs, ($2.). Agreatsuccess. — 
Musica Favorrrs, ($2.). New Piano Music. 

Any book mailed for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broapway, New Yorx. 
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CHURCH & CQO’S 


DOLLAR MUSIGAL LIBRARY 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED AND DURABLY BOUND. 


PRIGE PER VOL, $1.00, 


Bound in Elegant Cloth, with Black and Gold Stamp. 
VOR... I. 


YOUTM AND PLEASURE. 


A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano. 
VOL... It. 


MOURS OF SONG. 


A Collection af Choice Popular Songs and Choruses 
with Piano-Forte Accompaniments. 


VOL. III. 


THE PIANIST'S PRIDE. 


A Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the Piano- 
Forte, in great Variety, and by the most 
Popular Composers. 


VOL. IV. 


THE CONCERT AT MOME, 


FOR VIOLIN OR FLUTE AND PIANO. 
A Choice Cellection of Violin and Piano Duets, Con- 
sisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


VOL. V. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


PIANO DUETS. 


Containing Pieces Moderate Difficulty for two 
‘formers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 


~All the favorite writers so well known to 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to “Pure De- 
ight.” 

Dr. Root’s own opinion of “ Pure Delight” 
is that it will ‘* beat the Prize,” which was by 
far the most successful Sunday school book 
of the day. 


BEAUTIFUL CANTATAS 


— FOR — 


Choir and Sunday-School Festivals. 


Woros sy H. BUTTERWORTH, oF THE “ YoutH's ComPANioN.” 
Music sy DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


Isan ORATORIO CANTATA, based upon 

Scripture. Suited to all Festival Occasions. 

30 cts. by mail; $3.00 a dozen by express 
Single Specimen Copy sent for 25 cts. 


DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY; 


For the Choir and Choral Society, with 
numbers that may be sung by Children. 
Wherever performed it is ap oa 
Single Copy for Exam., 65 c, $4.50 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE, 
A HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT POR CHILDREN. 


Little girl catches Santa Claus in ye 
piece and finds him to be Grand, = — 
ly scene is ee at which the o 
Carols are sun Can be gotten upin ioe 
weeks. 35 ets, y mail, 3.60 a doz. by ex- 
press. Send 25 cts. for ‘Specimen Copy. 


THE CHOICEST GIFT. 
THE STORY OF SAMUEL, 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Beautiful 
Songs and Readings for the Children. In- 
spiring numbers for the Choir. Easy, and 

elightfully entertaining. 25 cts., $3.00 
per doz. 

JOHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati, 0. 


New York Office, 6 Union Square, 

















MURRAY'S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN. 


ITS AUTHOR, 
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An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. The 


lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, Tym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 

This arrangement is not for sale, but can be had for 
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The simplest, most complete and practical instruc- 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music contained in the book is such as can not be 
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Engraved Plate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Music Paper! Durably Bound in Boards; 
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Dr. Root does not grow’old in his music if 
he does in years, ‘Pure Delight” has in it 
some of the most charming things he has ever 
written. 
_ A new feature in “ Pure Delight” is the de- 





_ lightful little interludes connected with most 


following instruments are included: ist and 2nd Vio- | 





_ of the pieces, which will prove of great use- 
fulness to many Sunday school organists. 
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MUSIC, 


I pant for the music which is divine; 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower. 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine; 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower. 
Like a herbless plain for the gentle rain, 
I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 





Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 
More, oh, more! I am thirsting yet! 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart, to stifle it! 

The dissolving strain, through every vein, 

Passes into my heart and brain. 


As the scent of a violet, withered up, 
Which grew by the brink of a silver lake, 
When the hot noon has drained its dewy cup, 
And mist there was none its thirst to slake, 
And the violet lay dead while the odor flew 
On the wings of the wind o’er the waters blue. 


As one who drinks from a charmed cup 
Of foaming, and sparkling, and murmuring wine, 
When a mighty enchantress, filling up, 
Invites to love with her kiss divine. —.Sheliey. 
—<»> —- 


WHAT IS CLASSICO MUSIC? 


AM asked the question: “ What is classic music? or, what kind 
*}\ of music should come under the head of classic and what should 
ce) not?” The emotional nature of man is very various in its super- 
ficial aspect, but among people of an advanced civilization, there is, 
below the surface, a certain unanimity of sentiment which is the main- 
spring of progress—which binds mankind together in that brotherhood 
which fosters religion, art, and all that ministers *athe higher attributes 
of humanity 

Music is the principal means by which emotionality is portrayed, 
and emotionality of all degrees and grades (except the unavowable), 
finds voice in appropriate music. The more superficial states of man- 
kind have expression in music of great intensity perhaps, and that 
which is for the time, profoundly impressive; but, being inspired by 
the passing wave of sentiment, it has not within it that which also 
appeals to the men of another age or place; it lacks the subtle essence 
recognizable to the inner consciousness belonging to no one epoch 
and no one race. 

This calm, mighty undercurrent of feeling, which really domi- 
nates humanity, these depths of man's soul where he communes with 
divinity itself, find musical expression in forms whose characteristics 
are symmetry and breadth. These forms animated by a spirit of 
combined intensity and repose, give us music which must abide, if 
not forever, at least through a wide cycle of social development. 
This is the highest, purest type of music known, or, classical music. 
_The music which harmonizes with our present mood, which is 
tinged with our favorite local color, or which is constructed after the 
tenets of our own school, stands in the same relation to classical music 
that the brilliant editorial, magazine article, or stump speech of to-day 
does with the thoughts of the greatest literary authors of the past. 
Except in rare moments of abstraction from the hurry and bustle 
of the present, the average reader finds the latter dull and flavorless 
compared to the former. But if even this average reader will com- 
pare the two at a later period, he will find that the old masters’ 
words have gathered new meaning with every year that has rolled 
by; whereas, the brilliant sayings which formerly dazzled are now 
lusterless. He will realize that the roots of one have struck infi- 
nitely deeper into human experience than those of the other. 

It is doubtful if even those of the ripest judgment can be trusted 
to estimate the entire musical literature and specify in all cases 
what should be considered classical and what should not. As in 
mythical history, the gods who descended among men were often 











indistinguishable from mortals, so external musical forms may so 
resemble each other that we cannot certainly see which are ani- 
mated by the immortal principle. Many things mislead our judg- 
ment. Pompousness of exterior is one of these. Musical ideas 
dignified by the pageant of grand opera, or colored by a mass of 
orchestral instruments or given forth overwhelmingly from a vast 
chorus, we are very ready to believe great, or classical. 

Also, forgetting the lesson of experience that greatness often ap- 
pears in the garb ofsimplicity, we cannot easily be made to see 
real worth if it presents itself in an unpretentious form. 

Furthermore, we are inclined to look for what is classical in those 
forms which have hitherto been agreed upon, even while we admit 
that forms of beauty inspired by the divinity in man cannot be ex- 
hausted, and that there must be fresh gifts in store for every age 
that -has earnestness and purity enough to appreciate them. 

To be a little more definite, an author who has written that 
which is acceptable to the best taste of the world and which is 
listened to with undiminished interest by more than one generation, 
and in all countries, is ranked as a classical author; and one may 
be pardoned any inexactitude there is in calling classical every- 
thing bearing his name. But it is only after a prolonged test that 
music can be awarded this distinction. New music can never be 
called classical, no matter how much it commands attention and 
respect. 

If it closely copies a model, even though the best_be selected, 
the composition must lack originality and so fail pf freatness. If 
it strikes out in new channels, time is ‘required to see how much 
of its effect is due to ‘circumstances of race, temperament, educa- 
tional bias, local color, style of execution, and the like, and how 
much to pure artistic worth. 

Classical music, then, must bear the stamp of time. The emi- 
nence which this classification gives is therefore denied to living 
authors. In the nature of things it is necessarily a posthumous 
honor. FREDERIC W. Roor. 


——— 
> aa 


How to Play Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. 


Be the benefit of the Visrror pianists, we have collated the fol- 
L 








lowing hints and suggestions for playing Mendelssohn's 

* Lieder ohne Worte."" Many of our readers were pleased to 
express their satisfaction with the articles in former VistTors, en- 
titled, ‘‘ How to improve our Pianoforte playing,’’ and how “ to play 
Beethoven's Sonatas.” These hints are bythe same author, Lady 
Benedict, and from the same source. 

Mendelssohn, in sending the first of these songs he composed 
(Book II, No. 2) to his sister Fanny, wrote as follows: “I! wish | 
were with you, but as that cannot be I have written you a song ex- 
pressive of my wishes and thoughts.” It is impossible for us to know 
what particular thought inspired the composer in each, except in the 
few cases in which he has himself given names to the pieces, and 
these I have indicated. Others have subsequently received titles 
which are unauthorized, and it is probable that no two persons would 
independently give the same interpretation to any one of the num- 
bers. That so well known as “ The Bees’ Wedding,” has also been 
called “ Spinning Song,”’ and you will see that I have given it yet 
another meaning. Nevertheless, I think it just as well to have in our 
mind, and try consistently to carry out in our performance, some 
definite idea, as it may help us to play in a characteristic manner. 

Without for an instant presuming to disparage the arrangement of 
Mendelssohn, which is quite faultless, | must suggest that, unless the 

rformer is very advanced, it would be quite out of the question to 
earn them in regular order, or even to go straight through any of 
the books, really doing them justice. There are at least half a dozen 
which can only be mastered by a very accomplished pianist, and as 
many more which are decidedly difficult, and I have, therefore, drawn 
up a table uniting, as well as I could manage it, a constant variety of 
style with the gradual development of difficulties, and taking also 
into consideration an appropriate sequence of keys. Do not let me 
be understood to say that any of the “Lieder” are easy. Although 
a few may present no mechanical obstacle whatever, they all require 
to be played with so much expression and soul — in fact, what the 
Germans call Vortrag — that each needs much thought, and some 
that are apparently simple I have placed low down on the list on 
account of the difficulty of style. Learnt more or less in this order, 
I think they may be looked upon as a series of studies — never dry, 
always melodious, and, if conscientiously practiced, going far to- 
wards the formation of a good pianist. The first thing to be done in 
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reading over one of the songs, is to distinguish the melody from the 
accompaniment. As a rule, this is quite easy, but, occasionally, 
when the melody is in the middle, it will require a little care to pick 
it out. Next I would recommend you to play this air by itself; or, 
indeed, better still, to sing it over and find the expression that comes 
most naturally to it. The accompaniments, too;should be separately 
considered, the character of each noted, and the character kept 
up. Some of the songs have a little introductory symphony, and a 
few also conclude with one, These should in the playing be distin- 
guished from the song proper. — 

In performing the whole together, never forget that the melody is 
the principal part; it must be put forward and kept prominent—+# 
must sing. And here great scope is given for the development of that 
highest of all musical attainments — a caressing sympathetic touch. 
Precise rules for touch cannot be laid down; the ear must teach us 
which way of pressing the note produces the particular tone required, 
and attentive observation of the performances of the greatest players 
can alone educate the ear on this point. 

I should like to say just a few words on the subject of expression. 
It is a common fault with amateurs to imagine that to play with feel- 
ing necessarily means to slacken speed. Now nothing made Mendel- 
sohn so angry as to hear ritardandos where he had not himself 
marked them, and in looking through the songs it is quite curious to 
note how few he has marked. With the exception of three or four 
cases, where the last measure or two is to be played a little slower, 
probably to render the conclusion more definite, I think you will only 
find the expression in three out of the whole series, viz: Book II, No. 
2; Book IV, No. 5; Book VI, No. 5. 

This ‘is noteworthy, and we should study how to infuse all the 
necessary emotion into the pieces without deviating from the inten- 
tion of the composer, which is in every instance clearly expressed. 
In the following table the first numbers are my own, indicating the 
order in which I propose the songs should ory Sse: the brackets 
contain the original numbering of the author. 

1. (Book VIII, No. 6.)—Of a quiet nature, suggestive almost of a 
prayer. Do not break up the chords, but play the two hands ex- 
actly together, and very /egafo where there is no indication to the 
contrary. 

2. (Book II, No. 3.)—Here we have a little introductory sym- 
phony which is also used to conclude the song. You must make it 
clear where the melody begins. It has been used with very good 
effect as a hymn tune. 

3. (Book I, No. 4.)—-More in the style of a chorale. It is not easy 
in the second measure to play the thirds quite /ega/o without missin 
the A below. In the case of the ninth it will be necessary for smal 
hands to play the G and B staccato, the bad effect of which may be 
modified by the pedal. 

4. (Book I, No. 2.)—Of a melancholy nature, and requiring careful 
phrasing. This is the first I have marked in which the accompani- 
ment is divided between the two hands. The change should be quite 
imperceptible, though you will find a tendency in the right hand to 
play louder than the left. Observe the feature that is made of the 
three repeated notes in the third measure; they continually recur, 
and in the third and fourth measures from the end are taken up in 
the bass. 

5. (Book VIII, No. 2.)—You may find this a little confusing, owing 
to the syncopated notes in the melody, but all the song notes have 
their stems turned up, so you may with a little care pick them out, 
and be sure to hold them down their full time. Notice in measures 
11 and 12 and the corresponding three near the end, that the first 
note of the measure is staccato, the /egato mark beginning on the 
second sixteenth note. 

6. (Book III, No. 4.)—The introduction requires some little prac- 
tice and careful fingering. In the final cadence use the thumbs on 
the D’s soas to reach the last D easily with the little finger. Towards 
the end the figure of the ee is entwined with part of the 
melody ; and here you must be careful to mark the latter, the notes 
to be sustained having their stems turned up. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





immortality of John Howard Payne’s “ Home, Sweet Home" 

belongs to Sir Henry Bishop, the alleged composer of the music. 
Sir Henry Bishop is not the author of the melody. “It is,” writes 
one correspondent, “an old Calabrian peasant song, sung for 
generations in Sicily. Bishop obtained it from Captain Alexander 
Stuart, an officer, who served in Sicily under Lord Bentick. He 
never claimed it as his own, but on the title of the original English 
edition (published by D'Almaine & Co.) stated the source from 
which he obtained it. 


P immorality correspondents of the New York Sun deny that the 





HERE AND THERE. 


VIL. 


HE Musical Society started auspiciously. Had there been any 
grumbling, it would have been at the right end, that is, at the 
“court end'’—in other words it would have been by the “ se- 

lect few,’ or the musical aristocracy of the Society, and not by the 
rank and file, for the Conductor had selected music that suited the 
needs of the majority, well knowing that if the five or six in the hun- 
dred, who wanted to practice what the others could -not sing, were to 
leave, the bone and sinew of the Society, musically and financially, 
would still remain, whereas if the five or six had their way, and the 
others dropped off, there would neither be chorus nor money left to 
work with. 

But the five or six headed or jeans having wrecked the society 
twice by insisting upon music t the others could not sing, were 
willing to try another plan, and if they did not enter heartily into the 
work they said nothing. 

Not long after the work had commenced, the Conductor was in the 
store of one of the prominent merchants of the town, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

M. So Jones did not have his way in the new deal. 

C. (Smiling.) We compromised matters. 

M. 1 see you don't tell tales out of school; well, that’s business, but 
I've heard all about it and now when you come to the concerts, I 
hope you'll ‘“‘ compromise matters "’ again, 

a’ You mean, give you music that you will enjoy ? 

M. Just that. That fellow Jones and his clique seem dead set 

ainst our ever having any music in this town that we like. He is 
always talking about “elevating the standard,” “educating the peo- 

le,”” etc. 
oe Gee hing.) Do you not go to concerts to be educated ? 

M. No, ao to be amused. en I want to be educated I'll go to 
school, And there's no pretense of ‘education’ in their advertise- 
ments and programmes. Just look at this swindle: They practically 
promise me, in return for my seventy-five cents for a reserved seat, 
that I shall be entertained with some music. They do not say “this 
will not amuse you, but it will educate you. "’ No, they blazon forth 
the attractions of their music and the performers, for the very pur- 
pose of making us think we shall enjoy what they do, more than 
— feng we ever heard before, when they know better, or ought to. 

en people do such things in business we have a choice of three 
or four names for them that are more forcible than complimentary. 

C. But don't you think it is well to have music do something more 
than merely entertain people ? 

M. 1 think aman who entertains me after a hard day’s work, who 
takes my mind off from my business and rests it for to-morrow, has 
done me a good service, if he has not instructed me nor in any way 
made me better. People who offer innocent amusement for the 
world are about the most useful people in it, in my judgment. But my 
common sense tells me that more than the passing amusement comes 
from music that is enjoyed. Love of the good things they sing about 
is strengthened, while the amusement is going on, and I take it, that 
when I get tired of a piece I've got all there is in it for me and have 
made a little progress in musical appreciation. 

C. That is so; an unconscious benefit is going on all the time when 
people hear music that they like, if their tendencies are on the right side. 

M. What do you mean by that? 

C. That people, who love certain evils, can be strengthened in them 
by music. The same music that sends one man home with new love 
for it and his family, may send another to a bacchanalian revel, newly 
excited for its orgies. 

M. That's so, they have music in all those cursed places, and it is 
all sentimental twaddle, isn't it, about music being always pure and 
heavenly in its tendencies ? 

C. Ishouldn’t say that exactly. Music is a blind force acting upon 
the conditions it finds. Butso acts the sun, and that is a good thing; 
the same rays produce the rose and the skunk cabbage, the apple 
or the wheat, and the deadly nightshade. 

M. \ see. Those things are a little mixed ; let them go, but when 
the new society gives us a concert just let us have what we pay for. 

C. Itis strange that having common sense in this matter, you 
and others who think as you do, have allowed yourselves to be swin- 
dled, as you call it. If you did not like the concerts why didn't you 
say so in the papers? It seems to me I saw those very concerts 
praised to the skies in your own journals. 

M. Yes, 1 know, but we can't say anything. We are at the mercy 
of those fellows in many ways. In the first place they are good mu- 
sicians and people look up to them in musical matters.” Then they 
button-hole the editors and make “big talk" as the Indians say, 
about “‘a high class of music.’’ They scold if we go to the minstrels, 
when we are hungry for some music that we can understand, instead 
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of patronizing their ‘‘ classic"’ affairs, and, 1 am ashamed to say, they 
really do contrive tomake me feel mean about the music I like. 
They call it trash, and in every way treat it with a and con- 
tempt. I know all the time it is their own confounded ignorance and 
narrowness, and not my want of appreciation that ought to be blamed, 
but they are the musical powers after all and I, being no musician, 
can't set myself up against them. 

Cc. But you could say what you have now said, couldn't you, in 
some public way? In the papers, for example. 

M. Inthe papers, pshaw! they, or rather their musical critics are 
like a good many of the toadies of those fellows, so afraid of not be- 
ing thought hi Sethe that they'll go in for this stuff that I know 
some of them don't like any better than I do. 

Cc. That music isn't “ stuff’’ any. more than Shakespeare is stuff. 

M. Well, my kind of music isn't trash any more than the “ First 
Reader ”’ is trash. 

C. True, but hard names go just as well for one as for the other. 

M. That is so, but there’s one thing I'm solid on. 

C. What is it? 

M. The commercial dishonesty of much of this musical business. 

C. I suppose I know what you mean, but what particular trans- 
action do you refer to? 

M. Well, I must make something of a story of it to explain fully. 
When Jones was a youngster he captivated us all by his music—both 
singing and playing. Well, he went to Germany to finish his edu- 
cation, was gone four years, came home, and set up for the musical 
authority of the place. But the charm was gone; he laughed at his 
old music and insisted that we, without any preparation, ought to like 
the new Wagner-Bayreuth music, that he had been four years 
acquiring a taste for. 

C. That certainly was not very reasonable. 

M. Still, the few very musical people of the placé said Jones was 
great, and when he proposed a Musical Festival there were ten fools 
of us who csbuatibed a en ve dollars apiece for a guaranty fund. I 
asked Jones what he was going to give us? He answered ‘‘a good 
orchestra, good solo singers, a chorus and the best music you 
ever heard in your life.’’ “ Well,’ I said, “ if you will distribute your 
Latin and Greek and plain English in right proportions that is all I 
shall ask.” 

C. (Laughing.) Yes I heard about that Festival. 

M. What did the fellow do, but fill the three days with music that 
only half a dozen people present could get anything out of. We did 
have a vocal concert one evening, and an orchestra concert one after- 
noon that we enjoyed, but those two programmes were practically 
labelled “ For infants,’ and were spoken of in the papers next day, 
as a gracious concession to the “‘low tastes of the people.’ They 
should have added: ‘ The parties who paid the bills." 

C. Didn't the affair pay ? 

M. Yes, well enou ig The guarantors had about twenty-five dol- 
lars apiece to pay, I believe. Everybody went, and it might have 
made money, but it was managed extravagantly, as such things usual- 
ly are. I don't find fault with that, however; my grievance is the dis- 
honesty of the thing as a business bargain. Not one of those who 
understood and enjoyed most of the music of the Festival were on 
the guaranty fund or paid anything to speak of toward the enter- 
prise. I think most of them were dead-heads. The receipts of the 
three days were twenty-seven hundred and fifty dollars; of this sum 
at least twenty-five hundred were paid nf the people who did not get 
what they were promised. Jones should have — on all his pro- 
grams, excepting the two mentioned: ‘“ These pro Ss can 
only be comprehended by persons who are well along in music, and 
they had better study the pieces beforehand if they ex to see all 
their beauties." That would have been honest, and if people went 
after that, they would have taken the goods at their own risk. 

C. But did not people know beforehand what the music was to be ? 

M. They got ee Geneon dollars promised before they made out 
their programs, but ifthey had made the programs first, not one 
in a hundred would have known but what they would like ‘ Gotter- 
dammerung”’ as well as they did “ Annie Laurie.’ The proposition 
simply was: “ Pay your money, and you shall be musically enter- 
tained,” 

C. But should not the advanced musical people have some “ high 
caste’’ music? 

M. They ought to have all they pay for; about fifteen minutes in 
the three days would have been liberal in this case, but we are that 
down-trodden and brow-beaten that we would willingly have given 
them a whole evening. 

C. Well that’s generous. Perhaps they'll do better next time. 

M. There'll be no next time for that sort of thing in this town, un- 
Pe you or somebody else can make a revolution in public sentiment 
about it. 

The Conductor left, mentally resolving that he would do that very 
thing. G, F. R. 








A GREAT CONCERT TOUR. 


MR. THOMAS’ CONTINENTAL TRIP. 


ne most remarkable concert tour ever made in this country 








was begun by Theodore Thomas and his orchestra April 26. 

It will extend from Baltimore to San Francisco, will include 
in its circuit thirty cities, and will last from April 26 to July 7. 
During the seventy-three days inclusive between those dates 
seventy-three concerts will be given, and in twelve cities the per- 
formances will rise to the dignity of festivals, in which local chorus 
societies will take part. In many of these festivals “‘The Redemp- 
tion,’ “‘The Messiah” and “ Elijah" will be given entire, and at 
others selections from those works will be given with parts of ‘“‘Lohen- 
grin,” “The Damnation of Faust"’ and other choral works. The 
tour has been organized by Seymour E. Locke, who originated the 
project. He hires Mr. Thomas and his orchestra for a specified sum, 
oad they have no pecuniary risk whatever. Mr. Locke has been in 
each of the cities where the concerts are to be given, and in all of 
them, except San Francisco, has sold the concerts in advance. It is 
a striking tribute to Mr. Thomas’ national reputation that in none of 
the cities has there been the slightest ee in securing the neces- 
sary guarantee. Mr. Locke says that he could easily have obtained 
double the amount asked in every case. In many cities there was 
great competition among local managers for the privilege of buying 
the concerts, there being in some instances as many as nine separate 
applications. The guarantee funds range from $1,250 for a single 
concert to $25,000. The larger sums were raised by the citizens of the 
various places. In Denver the Board of Trade called a meeting and 
raised the $25,000 needed. The aggregate of all the funds is $168,- 
000, all of which has been paid in and deposited. In San Francisco, 
where the most elaborate festival is to be given, Mr. Locke declined 
to accept any price for the series, preferring to give the performances 
as his personal speculation. It is estimated that the subscription 
there will reach $50,000. Over $22,000 had been subscribed on 
March 25. 

The traveling forces will consist of Mr. Thomas and his orchestra 
of sixty men, selected from the Philharmonic Orchestra; Mrs. 
Humphrey-Allen, of Boston, and Mrs. Norton-Hartdegen, of New 
York, soprani; Mrs. Belle Cole, contralto; Mr. Fred Harvey, tenor; 


Mr. Franz Remmertz, bass; Madame Rive-King, solo a7 The 
tour will open at Baltimore in a festival on April 26, 27 and 28. 
There will be four concerts—three evening and one matinee. For 


these a guarantee of $6,000 has been made. The festival will be 
given under the auspices of the Baltimore Oratorio Society, whose 
chorus of four hundred voices will take part. The first night will 
be devoted to “‘ The Redemption,” the second to “Elijah,” and the 
third and matinee will consist of miscellaneous orchestral and solo 
selections. 

-From Baltimore they go direct to Pittsburgh, where a second festi- 
val will be given on April 30 and May 1 and 2, consisting of three 
evening concerts and a matinee, for which a fund of $6,000 has 
been raised. There will be a chorus of five hundred voices, com- 
posed of the Pittsburgh Musical Union and a vocal society from the 
neighboring town of Sewickley. ‘‘ The Redemption " will be given 
on an evening, and portions of the “ Messiah’ and “ Elijah"’ and 
miscellaneous selections will be given at the other performances. A 
single concert will be given at Bradford on May 3, and another at 
Buffalo on May 4, each of which has been sold in advance for $1,500. 
A matinee and an evening concert will be given at Cleveland on 
May ;: for which $2,000 has been paid. Three concerts will be given 
at Columbus on May 7 and 8—two evening and one matinee—for 
which $3,000 has been paid. There will be one at Dayton on May 
g, and one at Indianapolis May to, each sold in advance for $1,500. 

The third festival will be given at Louisville, Ky., on May 11 and 
12. There will be two evening concerts and a matinee. At the first 
evening performance ‘“‘ The oe, ol will be given, and at the 
second selections from the “ Messiah" and “‘ Elijah."" The matinee 
will be a miscellaneous orchestral and solo concert. The choral 
force will be the Louisville Musical Union, with six hundred voices. 
The concerts are sold for $5,000. 

The fourth festival will be given at Memphis on May 14 and 15. 
This will consist of two evening concerts and a matinee. On the 
first evening ‘‘ The Redemption" will be given, and on the second 
“Elijah.” The matinee will be a miscellaneous orchestral and solo 
concert. The guarantee here is also $4,000. The singing will be by 
a large local chorus. A single concert will be given in Nashville on 
May 16, for which $1,500 has been paid. On the 17th “ The Re- 
demption ™ will be given in Cincinnati with the May Festival Chorus 
and the orchestra increased by local musicians to one hundred men. 
It is the intention of the May Festival Association to make this a 
gala performance. Two thousand dollars has been paid for it in 
advance. 
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After the performance in Cincinnati a special train will take the 
troupe to St. Louis, where the fifth festival will be given on May 18, 
19 and 20. For this $5,500 has been paid. One evening will be de- 
voted to ‘‘ The Redemption,”’ another to selections from the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah "’ and ‘‘ Elijah,” and there will be a matinee of sacred music on 
Sunday, including the “ Erocia"’ Symphony and Wagner selections. 
A large body of local singers will form the chorus. The sixth festi- 
val will be given at Kansas City, Mo., on May 21, 22 and 23, con- 
sisting of four concerts, for which the fund is $7,000. On the first 
evening the prologue and first part of “The Redemption,” and 
selections for the orchestra and soloists will constitute the pro- 
gramme. On the second the first act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and selec- 
tions from the ‘ Messiah,” ‘ Elijah"’ and ‘The Damnation of 
Faust" will be given. The third concert and the matinee will have 
miscellaneous programs for the orchestra and solo performers, The 
chorus will number seven hundred voices, made up from Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Topeka and St. Joseph. 

After giving two concerts in Keokuk on May 24 and 25, for $2,500, 
the seventh festival will be held in St. Paul on May 28 and 30. It 
will consist of four concerts, for which there is a fund of $8,000. At 
the first concerts the last act of ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” Gade’s ‘‘ Erl King’s 
Daughter,”’ and selections from the ‘‘Messiah”’ and “Elijah” will 
be given; at the second the second part of ‘‘ The Redemption" and 
some orchestral selections, and the third and fourth will be by the 
orchestra and solo performers. The choral force will be the St. Paul 
Musical Society of four hundred voices. 

The eighth festival will be at Minneapolis on May 29 and 31. It 
will comprise four concerts and has a fund of $8,000. The pro- 
gram includes selections from ‘‘The Redemption". and *‘ The 
Damnation of Faust,’”’ and ‘“Elijah’’ entire. The chorus will be 
the Minneapolis Musical Union of three hundred and eighty voices. 

From St. Paul the troupe will go direct to San Francisco for the 
ninth festival, which will be the great event of the tour. They will 
arrive there on June 6, and the festival will open on the 7th and con- 
tinue to the 13th. There will be seven concertsin all. They will be 
given in a great pavilion which will seat eight thousand people, and 
has been especially fitted up for the occasion at an expense of $15,- 
ooo, with one hundred private boxes, a vast stage and sounding 
board. There will be a Beethoven night and a Wagner night, and 
nights for ‘‘ The Redemption,” the “ Messiah"’ and “Elijah."” A 
chorus of one thousand voices has been training for several months. 
The celestial chorus in “ The Redemption” will be sung by five 
hundred boys. Selections from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust’ will be 
given at some one of the concerts. Miss Thursby will be added to 
the solo singers. 

On the return trip the first stop will be at Salt Lake City, where the 
tenth festival will be given on June 15 and 16, in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle, which seats 11,000 people.. The programs are not yet 
completed, but it is expected that they will include choral. works in 
which the Mormon choir of three thousand voices will be heard. A 
guarantee of $20,000 has been made. There will be two evening 
concerts and a matinee. 

The eleventh festival will be given at Denver, and will last from 
June 18 to June 23. There will be seven concerts, for which the 
programs are not yet finished. The festival will be held in a 
pavilion fitted up and arranged like that in San Francisco. A fund 
of $25,000 has been subscribed and paid. A single concert will be 
given in Topeka on June 25 for $1,250; one in Leavenworth on the 
26th for $1,400; one in St. Joseph on the 27th for $1,800; one in 
Lincoln, Neb., on the 28th for $1,500; and then will come the 
twelfth and final festival at Omaha on the 29th and 30th. There will 
be two evening concerts, with chorus singing, and a matinee for 
the orchestra, etc. For these performances $4,000 has been sub- 
scribed, 

A single concert will be given at Council Bluffs on July 2 for 
$1,500; three at Des Moines on July 3 and 4 for $3,500; one at Cedar 
Rapids on July 5 for $1,500; one at Waterloo on the 6th for $1,500; 
and the final one at Dubuqte on the 7th for $1,500. Mr. Thomas 
will then go immediately to Chicago, where he will begin a six 
weeks’ season of summer-night concerts in the Exposition Building 


on July 9. 





>> 
OUR TENOR, 


A COMPLAINT. 


E have a tenor among us! 
The old question of “ Have we a Bourbon among us?” 
dies into insignificance before the fact I have stated. Ifa 


genuine Bourbon, if a dozen Bourbons, were to rise up suddenly in 
our midst, and seek to impress their importance upon us by being 
overbearing, haughty, and patronizing occasionally, we should hardly 
feel as afflicted as we do now, We could let the Bourbons alone, 











if we didn't “like their style."" But our tenor will not be let alone. 
He feels that he was born to make confusion in the world, and he 
believes in faithfully doing what he was born for. 

He has a fair voice; it has considerable compass and flexibility, 
but it is by no means phenomenal, though youcouldn’t convince him 
of that. If its owner had given it proper cultivation it might have 
developed into something better than the average. But it has had 
no musical training—that is, no scientific, systematic training—and 
therefore it does not rank with other voices, which lacked some qual- 
ities at the beginning that his possesses. 

But the fact that his musical education has been woefully neglected 
does not worry him any. What he lacks in culture he feels compe- 
tent to make up for in cheek. He “ doesn’t take much stock in voice 
culture, "’ he tells us, ‘‘ at least notin that taught in the schools ; if a 
person has a voice, he has it, and if he hasn't, all the schooling won't 

ive him one." That is the way he argues. He doesn’t have much 
aith in the improvement of a gift you see. He has the gift of being 
able to sing tenor, and that's all that’s necessary. He is so perfectly 
well satisfied with himself, that I doubt if he would spend a week in 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the simplest, but at the same time 
very necessary rules of music, if he could do it in that length of time. 

He cannot read music, so he is compelled to catch his part from 
the organ or Bee age mee At least he calls it improvising. He 
has agreat faculty for that, he informs me. He can “tackle any new 
piece,’ he says, and ‘‘ make up his part as he goesalong." His 
improvisations are quite original, I assure you. e isreally an in- 
dependent singer, because he pays no attention to those who sing 
with him. Having an ear for music, anda tenor voice, all he has 
to do is to open his mouth and let out the harmony which originates 
within by some mysterious process of natural evolution. He always 
takes it upon him to select hymns to be sung in church, as if such 
selections belonged by right to the tenor. He generally manages to 
choose such tunes as will afford him a chance to display his voice to 
the best advantage. If there is a solo for his voice, all the better. He 
makes the most—and the worst—of it. Generally he refuses to con- 
fine himself to the notes, as he knows they are written, from having 
heard them sung and played scores of times. When any one has 
the audacity to question the propriety of his taking this liberty— 
only strangers do that, we dare not—he will look scornfully at the 

uestioner by way of reply, as if to ask what business it is of his. 
Once, I remember, he replied, in forcible, if not elegant terms, by 
asking, ‘who was doing that singing, anyhow?’ He says he can 
always improve on his part, as written by the composer, by ‘‘ making 
it over.” 

His ideas of time are very vague. Sometimes he is ahead, and 
sometimes behind, and never just where he ought to be. But it a 

ently never occurs to him that he has mvhiog to do with the 
Ceshen, irregular singing, which results from his slap-dash way of 
doing things. Often he puts the others out entirely. en he looks 
at'them in surprise, and wonders what the trouble is. 

At practice he often sings the soprano’s or alto’s parts for them, to 
show them how easy it is. He is always mad if the congregation 
sings. It always spoils the effect of his singing to have singing out- 
side the choir. If the soprano or alto has a solo, he always hums an 
‘improvised "’ accompaniment loud enough to annoy the soloist, and 
be heard in the front pews. He always manages to have his voice 
heard above the others. Sometimes we su , ina most humble 
and respectful way, that in our opinion it would add to the effect of 
the singing to have the parts balanced a little better, if he would 
sing a trifle lower—but he pays no attention to the suggestion. What's 
the use of telling him anything? Doesn't he sing tenor? 

He is tond of anthems, because they generally afford him a better 
chance to display his accomplishments, or rather, his lack of them, 
than plain hymn tunes do, But his soul is vexed in learning them, 
for the other members of the choir are so stupid about learning their 
parts. If they were only independent singers like him, now! If the 
anthem has parts written in fugue style, he never knows just when or 
where he ought to begin, but he goes in somewhere, and comes out 
somehow, and.if the result isn’t satisfactory, he wonders whose fault 
it was. Not his, of course. 

He is always setting the choir by the ears. He rather likes the 
soprano, but barely tolerates the alto. © He is always wishing, behind 
the alto’s back, that she had a voice. He hints to outsiders that 
they needn't be surprised if there was a change in the choir before 
long. Hes asort of human pudding-stick, because of his facul 
of keeping things stirred up. He tells this singer what that one said, 
and that one, what the other hinted, and takes the w#-even ‘‘ Zenor of 
his way” among the jealousy he originates and encourages, serene 
as a May morning. ; ‘ 

He is always first and foremost in everything. He was a prime 
mover in the brass band enterprise last winter, He announced at 
the outset, that he would take the tenor horn. He knew he could 
master that at once, because he sang tenor. Someone, not having 
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the proper awe for so important a person, suggested that in the eter- 
nal fitness of things his instrument ought surely to be one of sound- 
ing brass. 

Seriously, our tenor is an elephant on our hands. Wedon't know 
what todo with him. He won't commit bigamy, or burglary, or do 
anything that would make him amenable to the law. He apparently 
never thinks of seeking ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’’ He has 
come to stay. We feel rebellious when he orders us round, and our 
American grit prompts us to submit no longer, but we do submit, 
though.we don't know why, unless itis because heis a tenor. It isn’t 
quite clear to us why that should make us abject slaves, but we are, 
and we don’t seem to be able to help ourselves. 

We wish—we all wish— that our tenor could be put out_of the way 
without making a great disturbance and scandal. If tenors were like 
cats, now—— EBEN E. REXFORD. 





_ HAYDN’S “OX MINUET.” 


Translated from the Newe Musiker Zeitung by Miss E. E. Sovrucarte. 








N THE year 1787, when Haydn was Music Director to Prince 
Esterhazy, he was sitting at the = in his comfortable dwelling, 
engaged in the composition of one of his finest symphonies, 

Shortly previous to the event narrated, he had received a flattering 
invitation from Prague, viz.: to compose an o for the theatre 
there. Haydn, with much modesty and tact, declined the honor, 
declaring, in a decided manner, that he did not consider himself 
important enough to contend for a prize inst the great Mozart. 
Hadyn was interrupted in his work by a loud knocking at his door ; 
as the visitor received an invitation to enter, there appeared in the 
room a broad-shouldered, stout man, in the dress of a well-to-do 
Hungarian farmer. He greeted Haydn politely, and strengthened 
his greeting by so forcible a shake of the hand, that the grip gave some 
pain to the soft palm of the genial Kapellmeister. ‘‘ Beg pardon, 
your honor, if I disturb,’ said the new comer, “but I want to ask 
you to grant me a favor. Your honor composes such splendid music 
that it sounds quite different to the fiddling and scraping of our 
gypsy musicians ; as for example, ‘The Seven Last Words, which I 
heard last Sunday in our church (for I am always the first at church 
when the oratorio, or any little song from your beautiful masses, is 
given).”’ The frank bearing of the man touched Haydn; he invited 
him to take a seat and state his request. ‘Because your honor is 
kind hearted,” said the man, “‘I hope that you would willingly write 
a little bit of music for me."" The Kapelimeister could not forbear 
smiling. It is true he had received many important commissions for 
works for churches and concert rooms, but as yet no one had spoken 
to him from so homely a side. However he was far from being 
offended ; on the contrary, he was rather pleased about it. ‘‘ Now 
let us hear,"’ said Haydn, kindly, “‘ for what purpose you want your 
music—something for your church or for a funeral?" ‘‘ Oh, bother 
your funeral! Your honor, I want the little piece for a much gayer 
occasion. The fact is, my daughter—I have only this one—is 
shortly to be married to Herr Fichtelhaimer, who is a merchant in 
Oldenburg, and is a very res ble person. As you have com- 
posed so many pretty things, which sound so merry that one's heart 
always laughs for pleasure, | should like, therefore, for this wedding 
a good humorous minuet—I mean just such a one as will make the 
feet dance the same as after hearing the pipe of the Rat-catcher of 
Magdalenengrunde in Konenberg. It is truly glorious, your honor, 
to hear an oratorio or a mass with sweet angel voices; but I prefer a 
pretty minuet, so I beg for that, please.”’ aydn had a difficulty 
in hiding his amusement over the naive comparison of his guest ; but 
he was always willing to oblige, and declared himself ready to accede 
to the uest. ‘‘A thousand thanks,”’ said the music-lover; ‘my 
name is Zapolya—just the same as the great Zapolya, only his name 
was Stephen; but my nobility is quite as good as his, ond I deal in 
oxen and swine, you know. I am a man that has wherewith to live, 
and that is certainly a good thing.’ The dealer in cattle promised 
to call again in a few days, and took his departure. 

Haydn wrote the minuet at once, in order to be rid of the thing, 
and put the trifle on one side. After a few days the noble Herr von 
Zapolya came again. He was delighted with the piece, which Haydn 
played to him once, and took it away with thanks. The Kapell- 
meister could hardly refrain from muttering to himself something 
about cheap gratitude. 

About a fortnight Suddenly, one day, Haydn heard music 
under his window, distinguishing, amidst more false than right notes, 
the theme of his own minuet. Curious to know what it meant, he 


went to the window and looked below. He there saw an uncommon 
sight—an ox decorated with leaves and flowers was led along, 


the figure of Zapolya. The cattle dealer advanced towards the 
house, and soon after appeared in Haydn's room. ‘“ God greet your 
honor,” he began, ‘I dare say you wondered at the beginning of 
our acquaintance, and remember that as yet I have only thanked 
you with words for your beautiful minuet. Now, that the wedding 
festivities of my daughter have passed over joyfully, and the minuet 
has set the legs of the old as well as the young in quick movement, 
I cannot fail to repay your kindness with my best ox.. When you 
please to allow, I will lead him into the stall, for he is now your 
property. So now, God protect your honor's health, and may you 
enjoy theox.”’ The donorthen disappeared. The ox was conducted 
to the stall, the melody of Haydn's minuet accompanying him. 
Haydn sold the animal to the Esterhazy Agency, and in after life re- 
joiced as much over the singular thanks he had received for the 
minuet as over the fame accruing from his master-pieces, ‘‘ The 
Seasons"’ and “ The Creation.”” The minuet of the tale has since 
borne the whimsical title of ‘‘ Das Ochsen-Minuet.” 
Da idly growing tendency towards the introduction of a greater vari- 
ety in the forms of public worship. This is frequently carried 
to excess, and new moves are sometimes made merely for entertain- 
ment which induce anything but a feeling of devotion, and which are 
really intended only to catch the curious crowd, and give the preacher 
a fair shot at them. 

Such use of mere novelties, for the sake of the novelty, is apt to pre- 
judice the mind of those who regard the matter from a Scriptural 
standpoint, and tends to intensify their conservatism. They read 
Paul's injunction (1st Cor. 14: 26) concerning all the exercises of 
public worship, “let all things be done unto edifying,’’ and feel 
that his advice should yet be heeded; and so, through fear of over- 
stepping the bounds of propriety in that direction, many go beyond 
what is wise in the opposite, and make the service so bare, bald and 
unlovely by excessive plainness, that it ceases to interest those whom 
they earnestly desire to win. 

And it is not merely the young and those who have never made 
any profession of christianity, who are thus repelled. Many true 
and devout christian people who are earnest and faithful in church 
work, feel a longing, “‘ unuttered or expressed,” to geta little out of 
the old ruts which, to them, have a constant tendency to formalism, 
and conscientiously feel that a wholesome attractiveness need not 
necessarily diminish the spiritual power of religious exercises, but 
might rather be so used as to increase this great desideratum. 

They believe there is a medium ground between the two extremes, 
which can be profitably occupied ; and that it is the duty of christians 
¢arefully to study how far they can properly go, in the endeavor to 
invest public worship with a charm which shall pleasantly lure thither 
those who would otherwise remain away. 

Among the means least likely to be rendered objectionable by 
abuse, responsive services of Scripture and song have taken position 
in the frontrank. In these the reading of The Word is interspersed 
with sacred song, and they may be used as an entire service, or as 
an introduction to a short sermon or address, But these may be made 
ineffective by want of study in the preparation, or lack of skill in 
rendering, and the main purpose of this article is to give some sug- 
gestions upon these two points which may be of value. 

In the preparation of such an exercise there should be first a def- 
nite aim. After a suitable subject is chosen, the selections for read- 
ing, as well as the songs, should be so thoughtfully and methodically 
arranged that the theme is unfolded in a continuous line of thought, 
reaching some sort of climax which shall leave a well-defined im- 
pression upon the mind. 

Then in arranging the responses, there is ample opportunity for 
the exercise of tact, taste and good judgment in the assignment of 
parts, being careful not to give to the leader that which would be 
much more effective as a response from the congregation, and vice 
versa. This is quite important, and yet in many published services 
it seems to have been regarded as of no consequence whatever. All 
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FORM IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 








MONG the churches and other religious assemblies there is a rap- 


| the care that is required in the preparation of a sermon or essay, is 


needed in the best arrangement of one of these compilations. The 
whole should not be so long as to be wearisome, nor so short as to 
fail of making any impression other than that time is too precious to 
be wasted in religious exercises. 

There is a charming inspiration and fixedness of attention in well- 
rendered responses, which can hardly be secured in any other way ; 
but in multitudes of instances this is not the case through lack of a 
little painstaking, and the “ reading in concert” shows no concert of 
action, but becomes a confused and meaningless murmur. Some skip 





accompanied with music, and in the midst of the comical scene was 


rapidly over the words, others read with painful slowness, while many 
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do not speak one sentence distinctly. The first response is arts 
begun before the leader has finished the a ep sentence, and 
begins the next while the people are con y tumbling out of the 
former. It would,in some such cases, seem to an unsanctified out- 
sider that it was a job undertaken oncontract, and the sooner it could 
be finished, the better. 

Now no one would endure the sacrilege if a Ayman were to be treated 
in that way. Suppose congregational songs were to be given in such 
a manner, each singing according to his own mood, or notion, or 
habit, as to the movement, utterly regardless of his neighbors ; some 
brusquely err the second line while others lingered on the first, 
and so on! If itis improper thus to mutilate a Ayman, why not equally 
so to make unintelligible jargon of the Scriptures? The observ- 
ance of only three simple rules (which may often need brief state- 
ment by the pastor or leader) will remove all these difficulties and 
make such a service delightfully impressive. e 

First—Let each individual endeavor distinctly to read the passage 
in such a manner as will clearly bring out its meaning or sentiment. 

Second—Let all try to age the words together, as in singing ; those 
who naturally read rapidly being a little more deliberate, and such 
as are habitually slow of speech taking pains to adapt their utterance 
to the general movement. 

Third—Letno one pass a punctuation mark until all have arrived 
al that point. 

By following these very simple rules, an audience even of many 
thousands may be able, with only a few moments of practice, to read 
in concert with an impressiveness that is marvellous. ‘ 

In all such exercises the songs should be taken up very promptly, 
and when familiar tunes are used the organ needs to “give out”’ a 
just enough of the tune to indicate the pitch and the movement, 
usually omitting interludes between verses, or if used, to be very brief. 

Occasionally a recitation of a poem or other appropriate selection 
may greatly intensify the interest. For example, I recollect a ser- 
vice where, the topic being “‘ Time and Eternity,” the Pastor re- 
cited with ¢hrilling effect the poem beginning, 

“Thete is a time—we know not when, 
A point—we know not where, ”’ 
and few who were at that meeting will ever forget the impressions. 

But many a service is shorn of all heart-power by the introduction 
of such recitations, songs or instrumental music as, though good in 
their place, are wholly foreign to the subject in hand, and therefore 
work mischief by distracting the mind and interrupting the continu- 
ity of thought. 

“ This also is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
W. F. SHERWIN. 


CHOPIN AS A MAN, 


CHAPTER VII. 











said concerning Chopin. He was an exemplary son, an affec- 
~o tionate brother, a faithful friend. There was something so har- 
monious and agreeable in his appearance that the glance dwelt upon 
him with pleasure. His dark-brown eyes* were merry rather than 
dreamy ; his smile amiable and free from all bitterness. Very beau- 
tiful was his delicate, almost transparent complexion; his luxuriant 
hair was auburn, and soft as silk; his nose slightly bent, of Roman 
cut; his movements were elegant, and in his intercourse with others 
he had the manners of the noblest aristocrat. Every one who could 
comprehend true excellence, trie genitis, was forced, so soon as he 
saw Chopin, to say, ‘‘ That is an extraordinary man,’’ The sound of 
his voice was melodious and somewhat stbdtted. He was not above 
medium height ; was by nature delicate, and, in general, resembled 
his mother. 

One of his sade friends has not unjustly said: ‘‘ His disposition 
was cheerful, but his heart was full of dreamy longing ;" a proof that 
in sociéty he was able to excite every one to mirthfulness by his joy- 
ous humor. Through his whole nature there ran a vein of sadness 
and enthusiasm, which attracted and prepossessed every one in his 
favor. In daily intercourse with the world, he was so affable and 
well-bred that his conduct was uninfluenced by the nervous irritabil- 
ity, the physical sufferings, the violent antipathies, which were pecu- 
liar to him, as to all nervous people. He spoke rarely and with 
reserve of his feelings, and hesitated to show them, not wishing them 
to be misinterpreted. In Paris, he was a daily guest at certain 
houses, and his evenings he always spent with some family of his 
acquaintance. He visited in a or thirty sadons, where homage 
was always paid him, for he charmedevery one. To remove Frederic 
Chopin from this sphere, where he was caressed and idolized, to 


3) {TTLE yet remains to be added to that which I have already 





* It is inexplicable why Liszt, in his work on Chopin, speaks several times of his “blue 
€yes.” 





banish him, the darling of Princesses and Countesses, to a simple, 
commonplace circle, would have been nothing else than to draw him 
away from his aim in life. 

Unlike most great artists, he had an aversion to playing in 
public. To give a concert was for him a disagreeable task, 
which he would only undertake with reluctance. He possessed so 
much pride that his bearing was always dignified. He was conscious 
of his artistic worth, but he did not overestimate it. Much more did 
he acknowledge the kindly fellowship, the artistic merit of others. 
Accustomed to elegance and ease, he loved to surround himself with 
luxuries. In his rooms he required elegant furniture, beautiful car- 
pets, costly consoles, and éfagéres, which were richly covered with 
mementoes. He had a passionate love for flowers; and, as has 
already been mentioned, he had them always about him. His 
clothing was always elegant and choice, his linen dazzlingly white, and 
from the best stores of Paris. He did not share the opinion of those 
who say that negligence is justifiable in an artist. It was said that 
when he was about to play in public he would previously order coats 
from various tailors, and all of these he tried on, but had some ob- 
jection to each of them. At the last moment he usually put on one 

longing to his pupil, Gutmann, which was much too large for him. 

He assisted poor Polish emigrants, chiefly in the first year of their 
residence in France, when they were without means, to the best of 
his ability, partly with recommendations, partly with money or cloth- 
ing. When the Princess Czartoryska opened a bazaar for the benefit 
of Polish emigrants, in the Hotel Lambert, we spent more than 
a thousand francs for ten trifles, which he then gave back to be 
sold again. In this respect his generosity knew no limits. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that at his death he left no property. 

When a boy he began his artistic career with a concert for the 

r, and aconcert for Polish emigrants, in London, was the last 
which he gave in his life. This unfailing readiness to help the needy 
alienated him from Car! Lipinski. The celebrated violinist came, in 
1835, to Paris, and arranged to give a concert there. Chopin pro- 
posed that he should give one with him for the benefit of his country- 
men, but Lipinski declined, observing that he did not wish to injure 
himself in St. Petersburg, where he expected to give concerts the next 
year. Chopin was so incensed by this reply that he broke off his 
friendly relations with Lipinski, and never pardoned his indifference 
and hard-heartedness toward his oppressed countrymen. He 
was always self-sacrificing, and ready to render service to his friends, 
but toward strangers he was cool and reserved. If he perceived that 
any one sought his acquaintance, or sent him invitations in order to 
make a display through him, he quickly ended the acquaintance. 
To a rich man, who had invited him to dinner in order that the 
other guests a be entertained by his playing, he answered, as 
he was pressingly urged tothe piano: ‘ Oh, sir, I ate so little!"" But 
he was never chary of his talent when he was convinced that his 

laying could give any one pleasure. The well known historian, 
uis Blanc,* relates: ‘‘ When the Republican, Gottfried Cavaignac 
(cousin of the famous General), knew that his last hour was near, he 
exp a wish once more to hear music. Louis Blanc was person- 
ally acquainted with Chopin, and promised, if the physician would 
allow it, to go at once in quest of the artist, and bring him back with 
him. When Chopin heard from Louis Blanc what it was that he 
desired, he immediately placed himself at his disposal. He was led 
into a room, in which stood a ee id good piano, and began to play. 
Suddenly a loud sobbing was . Gottfried, elevated and moved, 
was animated with new life, and, with eyes full of tears, arose from 
his couch of pain. Chopin was so much affected that he was unable 
to continue his playing. Madame Cavaignac bent over herson, and 
gazed at him with anxious looks. The sick man, collecting all his 
strength, said in a feeble voice: ‘‘ Don't worry, mother ; it is nothing. 
O what a beautiful art music is, so felt and so played!" 

In general, Chopin disliked letter-writing ; he needed some special 
inducement thereto. He co letters continuously only with 
his relatives and his friend, Titus Woyciechowski, although from the 

ear 1835 the latter correspondence decreased somewhat. That his 
letters afterwards became less frequent to his relatives also may 
perhaps be explained by his relation to George Sand, and by his 
illness. He did not venture to give detailed accounts of his man- 
ner of living. Knowing the strict moral views of his parents, he 

referred to be silent concerning George Sand, and his relation to 

er. Acertain restraint consequently became apparent in his letters, 
while earlier ones were so permeated by frankness that on readin 
them one could believe that one saw him and heard him speak. “It 
was often exceedingly comical,” says Liszt, ‘‘when Chopin received 
an invitation to dinner, which he could not or would not accept. He 

referred to go a great distance to excuse himself persorially before 
Re could decide to decline the invitation in writing.’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


* Histoire de la Revolution 1848, Vol. Il. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR, 








and endearing in human life, e treasures of art and of 

literature, the best products of modern invention, comforts, 
luxuries, adornments, all the graces of character and the amenities 
of social life, should there be found, It is the home that makes us 
all what we are. Home is where character is built. Home is the 
shipyard, and the influences of home are the workmen, and our lives 
are the ships there moulded beam and plank, and launched all 
beautiful with streamers and blessings upon the great sea of untried 
experience. Truly, the home,should be equipped with all that makes 
life beautiful and worthy, and the master-builder—love—should be 
there! 

It is pleasant to think that so many of our American homes are 
good homes—that they enjoy the influences which tend to promote 
character and educate the mind and the affections. An advanced 
civilization is doing everything for American society. Every throb 
of the thinker’s and the inventor's brain, every tap of the mechanic's 
hammer, every click of the printing types, every stroke of the 
artist's pencil or brush, means just so much more for mankind to 
understand, and enjoy, and live for. And the place where all these 
best and freshest products of human genius and skill are destined to 
exert their most beneficial influences upon mankind is in the home. 
American homes are the happiest, and best, and brightest in the 
world, because, first, they are recognized as the foundation of society, 
and venerated and ministered to by all; and secondly, because they 
have the most advantages to make them enjoyable. Everything 
that the talent and in — of the world produces is laid under 
tribute to make the homes of America ideal, happy homes. 

And among all the influences which make our homes so dear to 
us and so beneficient to our youth, I do not think that there is one, 
unless it is the influence of good books, that is more worthy of grate- 
ful recognition than music in the household. The wise men and the 
good men ofall time have given their testimony tothe moral value of 
music, and the theme has been treated by so many worthy pens in 
our own day, that I do not need to insist upon the morality oF onal 
here. It is, in itself, an influence for good upon the hearts and lives 
of the young people in our families. It awakens right emotions and 
desires in the heart; it allies itself most readily to noblest and honest 
thoughts and to religious sentiment. The singing of hymns around 
the little cabinet organ in the home is one of the pleasantest of the 
memories which the wanderer takes with him abroad; and I am 
confident that in many an hour of temptation and despair, these dear 
old songs come rushing back into the heart of the lonely one, and 
the tears spring to his eyes, and he is saved from going wrong by the 
moral power of music. 

And then, is not music, too, one of the brightest and best attrac- 
tions of the home? The young men will stay in of an evening—not 
because there is this new book or magazine to read, or a portfolio of 
engravings to look at, but because “we are going to sing.” How 
often does this simple inducement keep the boys away from the street, 
and the billiard-room, and the saloon! Thereis a wonderful charm 
in this pleasant habit of singing together, which is practised in so 
many American homes ; it has a fascination for all—even the youngest. 
Music is a divine art, and there is something ennobling, dignifying, 
uplifting in the power of interpreting and taking part in it. That 
home where there is no music, neither singing, nor playing, nor 
listening—for there is much good music in the love of listening—is 
very likely to be an unhappy home. It misses the best bond of 
ag (FRc mye = in which all can take part and all equally enjoy. 

If there is any musical talent in a family, either vocal or instru- 
mental, it ought to be cultivated. Nothing is so delightful as to be 
able to ees the best productions of the great masters of music 
at home. A home orchestra is a wonderfully nice thing, and it does not 
require such a vast amount of labor and musical knowledge, either. 
Many of the most beautiful productions display a very easy score 
where the are divided up among several instruments. Suppose 
there isa family of five—father, mother, daughter andtwo sons. The 
mother may play the piano, the daughter the violin (and violin play- 
ing is very fashionable for young ladies now), the father, violoncello, 
and the two boys the flute and clarionette. With these instruments 
some fine orchestral effects could be produced, and the music might 
Me be of the simplest for each performer. There are scores and 

undreds of easy productions for amateur orchestras, many of them 
arranged from the masters of the art. 

And music in the household has not only its moral and its attrac- 
tive element, but it is an educator, too. Many have remarked the 
eee kind of culture which sprin 
usic is acknowledged to be absol 


Ane home should be the centering place of all that is enobling 





from the study of music.|of the popularity of the work in this country. 
y indispensable in rounding | Philharmonic Orchestra, augumented to 100 musicians, 


out and leading grace to the somewhat awkward period of budding 
girlhood. Nothing else seems to answer the purpose so well. There 
is a species of refinement and dignity which comes from the study of 
music alone. I have noticed that the homes in which music is loved 
and enjoyed by all are homes of peculiar refinement and good 
breeding, and very often of unusual intelligence. I do not know 
exactly what it is, but I am convinced that there is something in 
music that draws out and enforces the intellectual nature. In the 
schools where it is well taught there is better progress in other studies 
also. The amateur musician, or one, at least, who is fond of music, 
is apt to be a person of good general information, quick to under- 
stand, and a lover of all the arts and of literature. It is the mind, 


I think, touched and warmed by music. So, in our households, 
music is an educator. It is the fit companion of books and talks. 
It leads to an acquaintance with languages. There are thousands of 
pretty little songs in German, with their strange music-wedded 
sweetness of accent, which the singer soon learns to translate and to 


interpret with meaning. And then the snatches of opera in liquid 
Italian; these, too, are speedily made familiar and interpreted. 
English songs lead to a love of English poetry—are often the 
sweetest of English poetry themselves. Thus itis easy to see that 
music educates. It is a blessing in our homes, and a help to us in 
life. If it were possible, I wish that every American household could 
be a musical household. 


—— 


“THE REDEMPTION CONCERT. 


TO BE GIVEN BY THEODORE THOMAS, 
CHORUS IN MAY. 
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T is a credit to the musical enterprise of this country to follow 
I closely on the heels of the European performances of Gounod’s 
“The Redemption."’ This grand choral work, which the com- 
ser himself assurantly styles ““Opus vite mez,"’ had no sooner 
n performed at the late Birmingham Festival, for which occasion 

it was specially written, than Mr. Theodore Thomas secured it for 
the use of the May Festival Association, reserving the exclusive right 
of performance under his arbitration for the next two years. It has 
been given East before the during present season with the permission 
of Theodore Thomas, but it may be safely asserted that its first great 
erformance in this country will be on the evening of May 17th, at 
Music Hall, by our own Festival chorus, under the auspices of the 
Musical Festival Association. This chorus presents the strength of 
years of experience in choral work ; it rests upon the triumphs of the 
past, and depends upon its growing efficiency for the successful pro- 
duction of Gounod’s master work. It is fast becoming thoroughly 
familiat with the work, and, under the painstaking direction of Mr. 


‘| Arthur Mees, it has already succeeded, as the rehearsals abundantly 


prove, in catching the spirit of the oratorio and giving it an interpre 
tation in keeping with the same. Concerning the composition of 
“The Redemption,” Gounod says, in a note appended to his com 
mentary of the work: “It was during the autumn of the year 1867 
that I first thought of composing a musical work on the Redemption. 
I wrote the words at Rome, where I passed two months of the winter 
of 1867-8 with my friend Hibert, the celebrated painter, at that time 
Director of the Academy of France. Of the music, | there com 
posed only two fragments—the March to Calvary, and the opening 
division of the third part, the Pentecost. Twelve years afterward | 
finished the work, which had been so long interrupted, with a view 
to its being performed at the festival at Birmingham in 1882." ‘‘ The 
Redemption "’ is divided into three parts as follows: Part I, Calvary ; 
Part II, From the Resurrection to the Ascension; Part III, The 
Pentecost. Preceding Part I, is a short prologue, entitled, ‘“The Crea- 
tion,”’ which is itself preceded by an instrumental prelude. The first 
part proper of ‘‘ The Redemption” opens in the house of Pilate, the 
tenor narrating how Jesus is condemned and bound, and mocked and 
smitten. This partends with the death of the Savior. A short orches- 
tral piece seeks to depictthe darkness which spreads over the land¢ 
the narrators resume their task, the spirit is commended into the hands 
of God, and the Savior is dead. The second part opens with a ‘‘pro- 
hetic chorus,” in which it is told how death shall flee from before the 
ace of the Redeemer. At its close the narrator describes ‘“‘ The As- 
cension,”’ and the chorus, ‘“‘ Unfold, Ye Portals Everlasting," finishes 
the part. This finale is one of the most effective numbers of the 
score. The third part, after a brief prelude, in which the melody of 
Mendelssohn's “ Brethren Faithful unto Death" figures, opens with 
a chorus, “ Lovely’Appear Over the Mountains.”’ The whole oratorio 
closes with a short fugato and an apostrophe to the trinity. Mr. 
Thomas is determined to make the Cincinnati performance the test 
He will bring his 
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‘*PureE Deticut” has already vindicated 
itsname. We are pleased to note the rapid 
fulfillment of our predictions concerning it. It 
is being received with marked favor all over 


the land. 





Ir is Irving who, in describing the social 
customs of his time, speaks of the young lady 
in or out of her teens, who was always invited 
after dinner, : 

‘*To skylark up and down the piano.” 


ALL interested in Musical Societies or 
Festivals should read in connection Dr. Root’s 
‘* Here and There” for last month and this. 
It is well to have all sides of an important sub- 
ject discussed, and the matter he treats is 
vital to the musical interests of the whole 





country. 


Tue failing powers of Liszt, Robert Franz 
and others who like them have ‘sipped 
fame’s sweetest draughts,” remind us of Wash- 
ington Irving’s remark about himself as one 
after another of his faculties began to fail. 
“Getting ready to go,” he said, ‘* shutting up 
the doors and windows.” 





Dr. PALMER’s work in New York city is so 
growing upon his hands that there is likely to 
be a difficulty in getting assistants who rightly 
appreciate and understand the Dr.’s methods, 
the work long since having grown to dimen- 
sions too unwieldy for any one man. Here 
is a fine opening for enterprising and wide- 


awake teachers. 





IDLENEss yields no rest. Teachers who have 
been hard at work the past season will find it 
of great advantage to become pupils for a 
while during the summer vacation. A few 


weeks attendance at the right kind of a ‘* Nor- 
mal” this summer will give more valuable 
returns in healthful recreation, rest and ac- 
cumulated material for future work than can 
be secured in any other way. 





Two articles, one from Miss Kellogg, our 
New York correspondent, the other from Miss 
Allen, of Washington, were received by us in 
the same mail lately; neither had signatures 
attached. ‘* We mixed: those children up,” 
and Miss Kellogg’s sketch, entitled, ‘*Genius 
in Childhood,” appeared in the April Vistror, 
credited to Miss Allen, who at once notified 
us of our error, which we now correct. 

DoustLess there are other good Normal 
Schools to be held this summer, but the 
National Normal, being our alma mater, is 
the only one about whose workings we are 
fully informed. The combination of eminent 
talent, composing the faculty of this school for 
the coming session has never been surpassed, 
if equalled. Dr. Root, Carl Zerrahn, Robert 
Goldbeck, F. W. Root, etc., make a team that 
should and will draw. 





RICHARD WAGNER has been pictured as a 
rough, imperious, domineering, unfeeling 
man, but those who knew him best know that 
underneath this unpleasant exterior (for such it 
was) dwelt a kind heart and gentleness of soul 
rarely met with in*these busy, selfish days. 
The Count of Gobineau (a Frenchman) said of 
Wagner: ‘He can never be absolutely 
happy, for he will always have some one near 
him whose sorrows he feels bound to share.” 





No one at this day, be he a musician or not, 
can afford to be uninformed upon musical sub- 
jects. The best methods of playing and teach- 
ing; the new as well as the standard musical 
works; the thousand and one things having to 
do with music and musicians are now subjects 
of popular and social discussion. Manifestly 
the thing to do is to take a reliable musical 
journal such &s the VisiToR claims to be. 
Certainly no musician, student or amateur, 
can profitably dispense with such help. 

Tue St. Louis experiment in émpo in which 
‘Yankee Doodle” rose to the dignity of a 
‘first-class German choral,” ‘ Gregorian 
Chant,” and a ‘* splendid piece of church 
music,’’ is similar to one with which we be- 
wildered some of the sharp ‘cults” of a 
classic New England town one day, but our 
joke is of too recent a date to make it safe for 
us to fully explain just now. The experiment 
should teach all students, and professional 
players as well, to be exceedingly careful to 
get at a right understanding of the music in 
hand, and to give special heed to the ¢émfo in- 
dicated by the composer, lest as in the above 
cases, an entirely different effect be produced 
from that intended by the writer. 





THERE should be a musical society in every 
towr in America. A reader of the English 
music journals (especially those which give 
particular prominence to reports and corre- 
spondence) must come to the conclusion that 
England abounds in choral unions and musi- 
cal societies for the practice of vocal music, 
however much she may be lacking in orches- 
tras and instrumentalists. What has become 





of all the organizations in our own country, 
formed at the time of the great Peace Jubi- 
lees? Some, we know, have kept up their re- 
hearsals and are doing good work ; others have 


“* Folded their tents like the Arabs 
And silently stole away.” 





Two False Notions, 


‘Almost any sort of a piano will do to begin 
on,”’ is a saying that has a fitting companion 
in ** Anybody can teach the rudiments.” Both 
statements are’as far from the truth as they 
can possibly be. While it is not at all neces- 
sary that a beginner must have a “parlor 
grand, with all the latest improvements,’’ just 
from the factory, it is quite important that he 
have a good instrument ‘with all which that 
implies.” The ear is to be trained as well as 
the fingers; therefore, the tone produced by 
the instrument must be pure and true. 

The piano upon which a beginner studies 
should be kept in tune always. Many parents 
intentionally neglect this important item, think- 
ing that it does not matter, as ‘* Mary is just 
beginning.”” It does matter very much, as 
both pupil and parent will discover later, when 
an incorrect ear has been formed and it is 
‘* forever and everlastingly too late’’ to remedy 
the defect. Pupils who have had every desir- 
able natural faculty and facility for becoming 
good and useful musicians, have gone wrong 
and become worthless as executants, because 
of this false and wicked notion that anything 
will do for a beginner. What would become 
of the house“builder who should advance the 
proposition that the foundations of his build- 
ing were of no account; that anything would 
do at first, and that whatever was found to be 
defective or insecure in the foundation could 
be easily remedied after the house was built? 

Now about teachers. It is a trite saying 
that ‘‘ whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well.” It is more to the purpese to say that 
whatever is worth doing is worth éeginning 
well. In making railroad iron the ponderous 
trip-hammer precedes the shaping of the roll- 
ing mill; in fine engraving, the delicate lines 
and curves which go to make the picture are 
cut first by a master hand, the heavy, coarse 
cutting away of ‘‘dead wood and backing” 
afterward is given to the apprentice to do. 

The first impressions are the ones that last. 
Right or wrong, coarse or fine, they are cut 
upon the engraving block of the mind, Shall 
the work be done by a master of the art or by 
an apprentice? Do we allow bungling archi- 
tects to build our houses? Do we not insist 
that the foundation shall be well built, of good 
material, and by skilled men? Then why not 
use an approximate degree of common sense 
in musical education? All this may be urged 
asa matter of economy. The excuse for hiring 
a poor teacher or buying a poor piano is that 
of cheapness. But poor things are dear at any 
price. It is harder to unlearn error than to 
learn the right. The hardest work that in- 
structors of prominence have to do is to cor- 
rect the bad habits formed by the carelessness 
or ignorance of cheap and inefficient teachers. 
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The clergy of a certain denomination (to 
show the importance and influence of first im- 
pressions) say, ‘‘Let us have your children 
until they are seven years of age, and you are 
welcome to what you can do with them after 
that.”” A bungling, inexperienced teacher, if 
he were also a demon, might say the same with 
‘the utmost complacency of possession, smiling 
with fiendish humor at the fruitless attempts 
of others to undo his chains of error and the 
manacles of doubt and dependence which he 
has fastened upon the young and plastic mind. 





About Organists. 





** No man can serve two masters,”’ is a rule 


that holds good in Music as in Religion. We 
have been asked to say something about organ- 
ists, their duties, etc., and start with the above 
text as a “basis for our remarks,” as the 
preachers say. 

Too many of our alleged organists occupy 
that honorable position as a secondary affair 
and occupation. Many pianists accept posi- 
tions in the service of the church to help swell 
their income; many, perhaps most of them, 
having more care for the pecuniary considera- 
tion attached to such service, than real love 
forthe work. Others, neither pianists or or- 
ganists by profession, hold this important office 
from unworthy, selfish motives, often- 
times crowding out efficient, intelligent 
and ardent lovers - of this noble in- 
strument who would be a credit and 
a blessing to any society so fortunate as to se- 
cure them. Again we have known the position 
of organist to be filled ( ?) by persons hardly 
able to read four part harmony on two staffs, 
who would be utterly dumbfounded if an 
‘‘open score” psalm tune was placed before 
them ; such as these—and there are many of 
them—hold the place on account of a forty- 
second cousinship or some nearer or farther off 
blood relationship to the Dominie, Music Com- 
mittee or Church Wardens, while thoroughly 
capable musicians who have made the organ 
and its uses a life long study are obliged to sit 
in the pews. 

Now, we do not mean to say, that a person 
who plays the piano, cannot play the organ. 
We are proud to number among our acquain- 
tances many talented pianists who are also 
good organists, and vice versa. Ourown organ 
master, the well known organist and composer 
Eugene Thayer, is also a good pianist; B. J. 
Long of Boston, plays both instruments so well 
that it is difficult to tell which he plays best. 
The country lost a good organist and pianist 
when F. W. Root made his great discoveries 
in voice training. We have heard Geo. E. 
Whiting accompany the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society upon the piano, in rehearsals, 
with unusual effectiveness and skill. Many of 
the French and English organists are fair 
pianists. The exceptions, however, prove the 
rule. While organ teachers agree that prac- 
tice upon a piano is good for an organist, it 
should be remembered that there is a great 
gulf fixed between the two instruments, and if 








we go over to the one we must of necessity for- 
sake the other. The domain of music is no 
circus arena in which several horses can be 
ridden at the same time. 

To excel in any specialty,one must be wholly 
devoted to it. A musician should have spe- 
cial training for special work. There is occa- 
sionally seen upon our streets a strolling player, 
who seems literally covered with musical in- 
struments, upon all of which he plays at the 
same time, but no one of these instruments can 
he play well, not even the triangle. Some of 
these musical /ramfs are often met with in the 
organ loft, the organ being but one of the 
many instruments upon which they play (?). 

The organ, above all other instruments, 
should be intrusted only to specialists. Of 
itself it demands and is worth life long study 
and untiring devotion ; the sacred uses to which 
it lends its many voices make it doubly neces— 
sary that no novice shall sit before its keys. 
The organist is worthy of his hire, but if he 
thinks only, or mostly, of his salary, he is un- 
worthy of his calling. The organ should never 
be made a pot-boiler. 

It is quite proper here to commend in warm- 
est language the efforts of the English College 
of Organists to redeem this noble instrument 
from the base uses to which it has been put in 
these latter days. The efforts of Mr. E. H. 
Turpin, Editor of the Musical Standard, (Lon- 
don), is especially noticeable. . This is our en- 
tering wedge in the same direction, and there’s 
**more to follow.” 





Reform the Ministers. 


Rev. C. W. Wendte is not only one of the 
leading ministers of his denomination, but is a 
cultured musician as well. In his lectures, 
and in other less public ways, he has done 
much for the cause of church music. He al- 
ways makes it his business to be interested and 
informed in regard to the musical status of his 
people, and furthers all legitimate schemes to 
raise the standard of this most important part 
of church worship. We sincerely wish we 
could say as much for all those who minister 
from the sacred desk. In an able review of 
the condition of Church Music in America, in 
which he is perhaps somewhat severely just at 
times, he touches upon a point which we have 
already discussed editorially, and in which we 
are pleased to have the support of so good au- 
thority as Mr. ‘Wendte. He says: 


**And where should that reform begin but 
with the minister. The minister is the natural 
teacher and guide of his people in liturgical] as 
well as doctrinal concerns. He is directly re- 
sponsible for the character and right conduct 
of the service. Not only his Scripture selec- 
tion and his choice of hymns for the Sunday, 
but also the anthems, responses, and chants 
sung by the choir, both their words and music, 
should be a matter of interest and serious, 
prayerful study with him. But few of our 
ministers, however, are equal to this duty. 
Many of them do not know one tune, or even 
one note, from another. Few have any exterhal 
acquaintance with the history and different 
schools of music: hardly one in a hundred has 
any practical skill in the art. How many min- 
isters are there among us who have reflected 
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seriously on the purpose and right relation of 
voluntary, anthem, chant, response, and hymn 
in the service, or who take an intelligent and 
effective interest in the rehearsals and Sunday 
performances of their quartette choir? 

**No wonder the latter resent the interfer- 
ence of one so ill informed about their art as 
the average minister. 


‘For his own sake, to sweeten and inspire 
his daily life, every minister ought to have 
some practical acquaintance with music, at 


least in its vocal forms. In any case, he ought 
to be well informed about music. 

‘“‘This implies that the study of church 
music should form an important part of minis- 
teria) education. In European communities 
this is largely the case, and chairs of Liturgies 
and the Church Hymn exist in the divinity 
schools. Our own seminaries are lamentably 
deficient in this respect. Should not this be 
remedied, and a professorship or lectureship 
on Liturgies and Church Song be added to the 
resources of these schools? 

“When the minister listens with an edu- 
cated ear, and speaks with the authority of one 
who knows something about the musical art 
and its proper employment in public worship, 
then he will be allowed a weighty, if not a 
decisive, voice in its administration. He will 
exercise a benign influence on choir and con- 
gregational singing, and mightily advance the 
interests of music in the service of the 


City Hotes. 


The fourth concert of the Y, M. C. A. course 
was given April 17th under the direction of 
Mr. Samuel W. Tarvin. 








The prospectus of the Cincinnati Maenner- 
chor provides for a capital of $100,000, with 
one thousand shares at nee each. 


Mr. E. H. Pendelton, late President of the 
May Musical Festival Association, goes East 
for several months for the benefit of his health. 


Michael Brand and some of the best musi- 
cians of the Cincinnati Orchestra are under 
engagement to play at Brighton Beach this 
summer. 


An elegant plate edition of Brahm’s “ Re- 
quiem” has just been’ published by John 
Church & Co. It is to be performed at the 
May Festival. 

Max Bruch arrived in New York per steamer 
Gallia, April 11th. His first appearance was 
with the Oratorio Society at the Academy of 
Music, on the 18th ult. 


** David, the Shepherd Boy,’’ is to be one of 
the features of the Delhi Musical Festival this 
year. Mr. David Davis and Prof. W. F. Sher- 
win of this city, have leading oars. 


Mr. Otto Singer is hard at work with the 
chorus for the Damrosch Concerts. rhe 
‘* Damnation of Faust” is in rehearsal. Dr. 
Damrosch will conduct. The above sounds a 
little profane, but it’s all right. 


Mme. Christine Nilsson and Mme. Albani 
sailed for Europe, April 18th, on the steamer 
Gallia, of the Cunard line. Both singers ex- 
pect to return in the fall, the former under the 
management of Abbey and the latter under 
Mapleson. 


Miss Adah B. Wilson, assisted by Messrs. 
Sullivan, Andres, Jacobsohn, and Lindau, all 
of Cincinnati, gave a concert at the Academy 
of Music, Parkersburg, W. Va., to the “ most 
fashionable audience ever gathered in that 
building.” 

Victor S. Flechter, assisted by Mr. Louis 
Ehrgott, Mr. P. Livanosky, S. W. Tarvin, 
Mrs. Victor Flechter, Mrs. I. W. Conry,and his 
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class of fifty pupils, gave a grand vocal and 
instrumental concert at Wyoming, April 27th, 
for the benefit of the Wyoming Library. 


W. H. Sherwood, of Boston, gave three 
piano concerts at College Hall April 23d, 24th, 
and 25th. Our paper goes to press too early 
for extendedc notice of the concerts, but Mr. 
Sherwood’s playing is so well known that that 
is quite unnecessary. He ranks among the 
leading American musicians. 


Mr. H. G. Andres gave a piano recital at 
Miss Nelson’s College of Music April t1th, at 
which was played Thalberg’s ‘* Huguenots ;” 
a ‘* Hunting Song,” by Mendelssohn; a ‘Study 
in Octaves,’”’ by Goria; ‘*Canzone Napolitane,”’ 
by Liszt; and a ‘* Laendler and Arabesque”’ 
of his own composition. 


A most charming song, entitled ‘* Beyond 
the Sea,’ has been written for Mrs. Annie 
Norton-Hartdegen bya musician who is as 
talented as she is modest, her real name not 
appearing on the title page. It will be sung 
by Mrs. H. during her tour with the Thomas 
Orchestra this spring and summer. 


As will be seen by a reference to ‘‘A Great 
Concert Tour” in another part of this paper, 
we are to have a ‘*Redemption”’ concert by 
our May Festival Chorus and the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra this month. We have al- 
ready given a description of this remarkable 
work, and its performance in Cincinnati is 
awaited with much interest. 


The attendance and interest in the May Fes- 
tival rehearsals is increasing. A visit to the 
rehearsal rooms is almost as enjoyable as a 
concert performance. Certainly one gets a 
better idea of the work in practice from the 
explanations and criticisms of the talented 
director, Mr. Mees, as well as from frequent 
repetitions of the various parts by the chorus. 


The concert of the Princeton College Glee 
Club was an enjoyable entertainment, said to 
be one of the best ever given here. The 
«* Nonsense Songs,” as well as those of a higher 
order, were well given, nearly every number 
on the program receiving a hearty encore, to 
which the boys generously responded. The 
pathetic story of Bohunkus was especially well 
sung and acted. Mr. A. E. Clerihew, of this 
city, and a member of the Club, gave the 
« White Squall” as a solo, quite effectively. 





Mr. Davip Davis the popular tenor, goes 
to Chautauqua this year. 


Gero. E. WHITING has, we understand, deci- 
ded to return to the East, the more shame to 
the College of Music authorities for letting him 
go. But it is just like them. 


Henry C. Work has sent to our publishers, 
a new song in his old time style, which is like- 
ly to prove one of the old time successes, We 
have secured it for the next number of the Vis1- 
ror. 

Gro. L. Wuire, so long identified with the 
Fiske University Jubilee Singers, made usa 
pleasant little visit while passing through Cin- 
cinnati on his way south. All the *‘ Jubilees” 
are at this day, is due to the unselfish, untiring 
efforts of Mr. White and his worthy wife. 


Miss ADAH WILSON AND Miss GAZLAY, two 
talented singers of this city, have been secured 
by Prof. Sherwin, for Chautauqua this year, 
the former as Soprano, the latter as Alto. We 
congratulate the Professor in making such a 
wise choice. They will do good work, and be 
sure to please. 

FARNY. For the past two months, we have 
walked the streets of Cincinnati in conscious 





security, believing Mr. Farny the artist and 
President of the ‘*Society for the Prevention 
of Music, and the Killing-off of Musicians,” 
to bein New York. But we fell into his clutches 
the other day at the ‘‘old stand,” and only 
escaped by special pleading and a slight flaw in 
the indictment. Mr. F, is doing the Dramatic 
Festival for Eastern Magazines. After this is 
accomplished he goes again into the scalp-lift- 
ing regions of the West. May he , but we 
forbear. 


Concerts and Conventions. 











The ‘Spinning Scene” from ‘Martha,’ a 
scene from ‘*Czar and Zimmerman,” and a 
miscellaneous ‘‘ First Part’? made up a program 
performed by amateur talent of Aurora, Ind., 
April 13. 

Theodore Wolfram’s pupils of Mansfield, 
Ohio, played a fine piano recital at Miller’s 
Opera House, Friday evening, April 13. The 
program shows evidence of a wise selection of 
studies, and the performance indicated careful 
training. 

The Lorely Club, a musical organization of 
young ladies of Covington, Ky., gave a most 
delightful concert at Odd Fellows Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, April 12. The Club was assisted 
by Miss Cora Battelle, Mr. Victor Flechter, 
and Mr. Chas. Davis. Mr. B. W. Foley, leader 
of the Apollo Club, is director of the “ Lorely.”” 
It could not be in better hands. 


C. W. Richards, of Madison, Wis., in’speak- 
ing of the popular cantata ‘‘ David, the Shep- 
herd Boy,” says: ‘‘I must tell you how 
greatly I enjoyed ‘David, the Shepherd Boy,’ 
at Monona Lake Assembly last summer. Prof. 
Sherwin created much enthusiasm by his lead- 
ing, and the large chorus took to the cantata 
with delight, and gave it with great success.” 


J. B. Ferguson writes from Ord, Nebraska, 
that he is engaged in preparing ‘* David, the 
Shepherd Boy,” for performance with scenery 
and costume. He is assisted by Mr. J. F. 
Kates, County Superintendent, who has had 
charge of most of the rehearsals. The minis- 
ters of the place have taken much interest in 
the work, and have each delivered addresses 
on the lives of the principal characters in the 
cantata. 

Mrs. E. Montelle De Motte’s sixth annual 
concert took place at Lyric Hall, New York 
city, Friday April 20. Mrs. De Motte was as- 
sisted by Miss M. Mickens. Besides some choice 
miscellaneous music the operetta of * Lily- 
Bell the culprit Fay’? was given, in which be- 
sides the soloists 100 children appeared. This 
isa most charming operetta, and under the 
skillful direction of Mrs. De Motte was most 
successfully performed. 


Two grand prize concerts, in aid of the 
Soldiers’ Monument, were given at Racine, 
Wis., last month, at which Frederic W. Root, 
of Chicago, acted as adjudicator, and gave 
great satisfaction in his rulings and decisions. 
‘*Even those who were defeated felt their dis- 
appointment but a moment, so absorbed were 
they and well pleased with his remarks that it 
seemed almost a pleasure to have one’s faults 
pointed out to them in so clear and yet so 
gentle and pleasing a manner.” 


Miss Julia Gould, assisted by Prof. Chas. 
Gimbel, recently produced the opera of the 
‘* Bohemian Girl,”’ at Lexington, Mo. » Miss 
Gould sang the part of the Gypsy Queen, a 
part in which she had already been successful 
on the operatic stage, having appeared with 
Kellogg and Cary, both in this country and in 
Europe. The young ladies who sang in 
the chorus, as well as the one who took the 
part of Arline, are Miss Gould’s pupils, and 
did their teacher much credit. Prof Gimbel 
presided at the piano. 











We have the programs of two fine con- 
certs given by the members of the 
Presbyterian choir of Ripley, Ohio: 
Alice M. Evans, Leader; Will B. Evans, 
Flutist ; Albert Stamm, Cornetist. The choir 
consists of the following persons: Soprano, 
Millie Stratton, Anna Kirkpatrick, Belle Gilli- 
land, Mrs. J. J. Reinert, Lucy Schneider. 


Altos: Julia Lowry, Anna Sniffin, Kate Bell. 
Tenors: Tom Culter, Mr. Yearsley. Basses: 
Dr. L. M. Early, Capt. McCormick, Tom 


Buchanan, Will Carr. 

Under the direction of Mr. W. H. Pontius, 
the Philharmonic Society of Mansfield, O., is 
rehearsing ** David, the Shepherd Boy,”’ to be 
given with scenery and costumes, some time 
during the month of May. The Society con- 
sists of fifty or more active members. Mr. 
Pontius is Superintendent of Music in the 
Public Schools, and the juvenile choruses in 
the cantata will be sung by fifty trained voices 
from the secondary grades of the schools. 
Some of the soloists will be Messrs. Worden, 
Harris, and Clucus, baritone, bass, and tenor 
respectively, of exceptional merit. 

W. F. Sherwin’s summer engagements are 
as follows: 

Delhi, O., May 17, ‘*David, the Shepherd 
Boy.” 

Goshen, O., May 24, 25, S. S. Convention 
and Institute lectures. 

Meadville, Pa., Musical Convention, May 
28 to June 2, ‘* David” and miscellaneous con- 
certs. 

Galion, O., State S. S. Convention, June 
5, 6, 7. 

Altoona, Pa., Musical Convention, June 
9 tols. 

Kansas City, Mo., S. S. Institute, June 19 
to 24. 

Ottawa, Kan., Assembly, June 26 to July 6. 

Chautauqua, July 14 to 22. 

Madison, Wis., Monona Lake Assembly, 
July 24 to Aug. 3. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 6 to 18. 

New England Assembly, So. Framingham, 
Mass., Aug. 22 to 31. 


The Great Composers. 


Wagner’s death has caused an admirer of the 
great composers to compare the ages at which 
they died, Franz Schubert lived to only 31; 
Bellini attained 33 years; Mozart, 35; .Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, 38; Carl Maria von We- 
ber, 39; Schumann, 46; Donizetti; 49; Adam, 
52; Mehul, 54; Beethoven, 56; Halevy, 62; 
Bach, 65; Wagner, 69; Flotow, 70; Meyer- 
beer, 72; Gluck, 73; Handel, 74; Spohr, 75; 
Rossini, 76 ; Haydn, 77; Cherubini, 81; Au- 
ber, 87. The average life of the famous com- 
posers has been brief, and their labors have 
borne earlier fruition than has been the rule in 
other fields of artistic effort. 


The Deacon’s Music Box, 


Deacons, so far as we have observed, are not 
prone to be more fastidious than other people 
about their funerals; but we have just read of 
a Missouri deacon who “gave directions that 
the old family music box should be wound up 
and placed on his coffin, and that its repertoire 
of polkas and war songs, with a fragment or 
two of opera bouffe should be the sum of the 
services.” Just what was the quality of the 
music which the box furnished we are not told; 
but it would be safe to assume that it was not 
of a kind calculated to waft the soul of any but 
a deacon toheaven. In respect to some church 
music we should so far agree with the Missouri 
deacon as to prefer to have its rendering post- 
toned until after we have departed this life, 

hether this deacon was entirely kind, how- 
ever,in prosecuting in this way those who came 
to pay him the last tribute of respect, we can- 
not quite decide, 
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Notes From Abroad. 


Mr. Adolph Goldmick, a well-known com- 
poser of piano forte music, is dead. 





Botel was a cab-driver, and in his new pro- 
fession creates the greatest enthusiasm. 


‘The Redemption”’ is still the most promi- 
nent work now being performed across the 
sea. Its success is phenomenal. 


Mme. Rozant, who created the part of 
Anna in “La Dame Blanche,” in 1825 died 
recently at Fontainebleau, aged 86. 


A second Mario is promised in the person of 
the new tenor, Herr Botel, who was discovered 
about a year ago by Director Pollini in Ham- 
burg. 

A memorial tablet will be placed by the 
Venitians on the Palazzo Vendramin Colergi, 
where Wagner died, and an adjoining street 
will bear his name. 


A London Committee have united with 
Gounod, Thomas, Delibes and other well- 
known French musicians, in an effort to raise 
a Berlioz memorial fund. 


The series of ‘‘ smoking concerts,” given by 
the ‘* Ebony Glee Union,” are closed. A 
numerous and, we suppose,smoky audience was 
present at the closing concerts. 


‘*Hiarne, King of Song,”’ a posthumous 
opera of Marschner, a favorite German com- 
poser, has met with great success at the Royal 
Opera House in Munich, where it has lately 
been performed for the first time. 


The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Music on Mr. C. H. 
H. Parry. He is now writing a second sym- 
phony, which is to be performed by the Cam- 
bridge University Musical Society in June. 

The place made vacant by the death of Flotow 
in ** Academie des Beaux Arts” at Paris, has 
been filled by the appointment of M. Lim- 
nander, who was elected from among many 
distinguished candidates, including Verdi, 
Liszt, Brahms and others. 


On the occasion of the, coronation of the 
Czar, in Moscow, four operas by Russian com- 
posers (Rubinstein, Glinka, Naprawnik and 
Rinsky-Korsakoff) will be played, and on the 
day mf the coronation an orchestra of 1,000 
players will perform on the square before the 
palace, 


The gondola which Wagner used in Venice 
has been bought for his widow and sent to 
Bayreuth. Three hundred francs has been 
offered for the table at which Wagner sat 
afternoons while listening to the military band 
in the Piazza di San Marco, but the owner re- 
fuses to sell. 


Lepold De Meyer, the pianist, is dead. It 
is said of him that he was at the head of the 
so-styled ‘* Virtuosi,” and in happy moments 
could carricature their respective individual- 
ities with surprising adroitness, accompanied 
by such thorough 40m hommie as to disarm 
the most jealous of his illustrious fellowship. 


Professor Macfarren, the celebrated English 
musician, was lately the recipient of a very 


flattering and substantial testimonial from 
some of his brother musicians and other 
friends. Sir Julius Benedict, in an excellent 


speech, presented the Professor with a purse of 
800 guineas. The occasion was one of deep 
interest to all present and a complete surprise 
to the great musician. 


August Wilhelmj, the great violinist, has re- 
ceived from the Grand Duke of Baden the 
rand cross of the order of the Zahringer 
ion, ‘‘in recognition of his eminent services 
in behalf of German art in foreign countries.” 








Correspondence. 


Music in New York. 





This month witnesses the closing of the most 
important orchestral and vocal societies. The 
Philharmonic gave its last concert on the 6th, 
and to a crowded house performed the follow- 
ing program : 


Overture, “‘Medea” opus22......... Bargiel 
Serenade io D,epus®. .....-...4-+5+-. Fuchs 
a. Andante. Tempo di menuetto. ¢. Allegro 


scherzando. d. Adagio con molto espressione. ¢. 
Finale, Allegro. 
String Orchestra. 

Concerto in A minor, opus54....... Schumann 
Allegro affetuoso, Intermezzo, Andantino grazioso 
Allegro vivace. 

Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 

Symphony in C. No. 2, “Ocean,” opus 42. Rubinstein 
Allegro maestoso. Lento assai, con moto moderato, 
(mew.) Adagio nontanto. Allegro. Adagio. Alle- 
gro, con fuoco. 

The Fuchs serenade is a charming work for 
the strings; three of the five movements are 
bright and winsome, the andante and adagio 
showing more clearly their brilliant setting. It 
has been played before, in New York, by the 
ee am! Society. The Schumann concerto, 
in which Mr. Rafael Joseffy played the solo 

art, was undertaken this winter by Miss Jessie 
inney, at her debut. Mr Joseffy brought to 
it his wonderful finger mechanism and wrist 
agility, his perfect control of the instrument, 
and the confidence of his knowledge. Mr. 

Joseffy has become a citizen of the United 

States, and settled in New York. The Rubin- 

stein ‘‘ ocean”? symphony has been heard once 

before, but the second movement is new. It 
recalls the storm scene in the ‘*Tower of Ba- 
bel,” but is overweighted by its length and the 

timpani. The Philarmonic’s season has been a 

very successful one, and a portion of the mem- 

bers leave in a short time with their conductor, 

Mr. Thomas, for a quite extended western 

trip. 

An operetta by Mr. R, Harry Warren (son 
of the organist of St. Thomas Church), was 
given at Chickering Hall for the benefit of a 
well known hospital in the city. It was well 
received, drew a large audience, and was re- 
peated out of town two nights later. The 
name of the work is ‘All on a Summer’s Day.” 
The soloists were Messrs. Marks, Paine (the 
writer of the libretto), Block and Hillard, and 
the Misses Conron and Whitcher. A chorus 
of forty, was made up from the choirs of St. 
Thomas and All Souls. 


One of the finest of the concerts for charity 
purposes, was that in aid of the Women’s Ex- 
change, at which Patti, Albani, Scalchi and 
other stars took part. 


The twelfth and thirteenth performances of 
Berlioz’s ‘‘La Damnation de Faust,” were the 
programs for the public rehearsal and con- 
cert of the Symphony Society, the 30th and 31st 
of March. M’lle Hauk took the part of Margue- 
rite; Mr. Remmertz, that of Afephistopheles; Mr. 
Heinrich, Brander, and Signor Ravelli, Faust. 
The whole interpretation of the work was ac- 
corded high praise and acknowledged by the 
most captious critics to be above fault-finding. 
At the April concert of the Symphony Society 
Herr Max Bruch will conduct some of his own 
compositions. 


The Oratorio Society closes its work for 1882- 
83 on the 1oth., with Haydn’s “Creation, ” 
anda oe. Amen” of Bruch’s. Mr. Max. 
Heinrich, Mr. ArthurWoodruff and Miss Emma 
ea are the soloists. Mr. Heinrich has made 

imself a general favorite this winter by the 
careful and artistic use of his fine voice. 


The New York Chorus Society gave a three 
hours’ program at its final concert, entirely 
of Wagner’s works. K. 


Music in Boston. 





At last the orchestras here are shutting up 
shop. It has, however, by no means been an 
early closing movement. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave twenty-six concerts, and 
the Philharmonic seven—a nice total of thirty- 
three concerts in symphony alone. The run- 
ning accompaniment of oratorios, club concerts, 
star concerts, etc., has also been terrific, and 
the chamber concerts are even now in full 
blast, and likely to be for a long time to come. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra closed in a 
halo of glory with the Ninth Symphony. The 
work was given in a fine manner, although the 
first movement was taken rather rapidly, and 
the pleasing themes of the wood-wind in the 
scherzo were crushed by the heavy force of 
strings. But I was glad to see that the contra- 
basses were placed at the back of the orchestra 
for once. Mr. Henschel this season has had 
the entire force of strings in front, and the con- 
trabasses, in this prominent position, have often 
sounded raspy, and too loud, although the or- 
chestra has some fine contra-bassists in its 
ranks. These instruments have such impor- 
tant work to do in the Ninth Symphonyy that it 
was pleasant to find them placed where their 
effects would be more appropriately balanced. 
The vocal part was, of course, screamy. I say 
“of course,” because the choral movement, 
great in its idea, wonderful in its development, 
is yet a most unvocal work, 

At this concert a Te Deum for chorus, solo- 
ists, and orchestra, by Mr. Henschel, was 
performed, for the first time. It is the finest 
work we have yet had from his pen, and ex- 
hibits the composer in his best light. It has 
something of Mendelssohn’s style at times, 
and is also thoroughly singable. It has, per- 
haps, atoo frequent use of abrupt contrasts, 
containing many leaps from # to ff, but its cli- 
maxes are grandly wrought up. At the close 
of the concert, the composer-conductor was 
given a storm of applause, proving how greatly 
the public have been interested in both him 
and the concerts. 

The Philharmonic Society closed its series 
with that other great Ninth Symphony, the one 
by Schubert. It was clearly played, although 
the pace was more rapid than I haveever heard 
it taken. Miss Gertrude Franklin sang a couple 
of arias very successfully at this concert. Mr. 
Zerrahn has done some of his best work this 
season with this orchestra. His readings, 
which once were tame, or at least very conserv- 
ative, have become vastly more spirited in the 
last two or three years, and he certainly holds 
his orchestra together better than any conduc- 
tor on this side, save perhaps Thomas. I hope 
that we may have another series with the same 
orchestra and conductor, next season. The 
Boston Symphony, by the way, have already 
announced that there will be no change made 
next season, and I hear on good authority that 
it is proposed to give several large choral 
works, thus diversifying the programs con- 
siderably. 

The Handel and Haydn Soctety 
usual Easter oratorios with great success, cul- 
minating in an extremely fine performance of 
Elijah, on Easter Sunday. Ihave neve! heard 
the chorus sing better. Madame Albani was the 
chief soloist, and since Parepa’s time, Boston 
has not heard ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel, ’’ so well sung. 
The other soloists were not as good,Mr. Adams 
being very throaty, and Mr, M. W. Whitney’s 
voice being far less satisfactory thanin former 
days. I fear that constant singing in light 
opera has not been conducive to the improve- 
ment either of his voice or style. 

There is one thing resultant from the con- 
stant series of concerts, that I am glad to no- 
tice. Itis an improved degree of judgment in 
Boston audiences. Formerly a greatname was 
sufficient to float any singer to an encore; now- 


gave their 








a-days, the applause really means something, 
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and even the greatest, if they are out of voice, 
are coldly received. 

The Club Concerts, since my last, have been 
confined to a single one, given by the 


CECILIA SOCIETY, 


at Tremont Temple, April 2nd, when Part 6 
of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, some selections 
by Rubinstein, and Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Night, were presented. The Bach work was 
the least satisfactory part of the programme, 
since the soloists in it seemed overtaxed, and 
the orchestra and chorus were at variance once 
or twice. In criticising singers in Boston at 
present, one has to take into account the fact 
that there has been an epidemic catarrh prowl- 
ing around recently, and scarcely one vocalist 
has escaped. Spite of this, however, the sing- 
ing of Mr. Henschel in the final work was one 
of the finest performances I have lately heard, 
and Misses E. M. Abbott and Ida Welsh also, 
made thorough successesin Rubinstein’s Water 
Nixie, and an aria fromthe Demon. The cho- 
rus and orchestra too were inspired to do excel- 
lent work in the weird, fanciful pictures of the 
Walpurgis Night. Mr. Lang has done good 
work with the club this season, and it is hoped 
that its present series may end with a perform- 
ance of Bruch’s noble work, Odysseus, under 
the composer’s own direction. Mr. Lang has 
also done a good deal for Boston’s musical ad- 
vancement, during the past month by giving, 
in a series of chamber concerts, all of the piano 
forte works of Schumann (except a few trivial 
ones) in regular progression. 

The chamber concerts at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, have had a slight pause 
to give way to the larger quarterly concerts of 
the institution. These assume larger and 
larger proportions. Already the Conserva- 
tory is obliged to give two, where it gave one 
before, since it is impossible to represent even 
the most advanced students ina single pro- 
gramme. The Music Hall is packed on each 
occasion, and the performers sustain the ordeal 
with artistic merit. 

Mr. A. D. Turner, of the institution, is 
also giving a series of piano recitals with his 
advanced pupils, which deserve high com- 
mendation. 

A pleasant experiment was tried a short time 
ago at the Conservatory, with regard to the 
thoroughness of its precautions against fire. 
Without any preparation, the director sounded 
the signal of fire in the fourth story. In less 
than half a minute every person was at his 
post, as assigned in such an emergency, 
eleven men arriving at the room announced 
by the signal. But to return to my chamber 
concerts: one of the finest series of the present 
is that which Mr. Arthur Foote is giving at 
Chickering’s. It consists chiefly of instru- 
mental trios, interspersed with vocal solos. A 
very long trio by Tschaikowsky (Op. 50) was 
performed for the first time April 14th. Al- 
though it was well given, it seemed, on a first 
hearing, much too long for a work of this kind. 
The first movement is almost of symphonic 
dimensions. 

By the time you receive my next letter, the 
great Triennial Festival of the Handel and 
Haydn Society will have taken place. This 
will be the most important week of the whole 
season. After that the musical matters will be 
more sporadic, and occasional moments of rest 
will come to PROTEUS. 

APRIL 16. 





Pure Delight, 


Mr. E, P. Murphy, of McKeesport, Pa., leader 
of choir, conductor of Choral Society, and 
Basso of the ‘Chautauqua Quartette” for 
1883, says of Pure Delight: ‘I have given it 
a partial examination and am exceedingly 
pleased with it. * * *® I shall try to intro- 
duce it in my own school at an early day.” 
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Books and Magazines. 


The May Century is full to overfl 
and illustrations in profuse variety. H 
venture is represented by papers 
ston; “ H. H.,” who treats of the Spanish missions of 
Southern California; and one of Frank H, Cushing's 





with articles 
and ad- 


Paul writes of Cardinal ea i E 
Salvini’s King Lear; Henry Jame writes of De Mau- 
tier’s carricatures in “ Punch” and his relations to Lon- 
don society. There are sketches and stories, 
etc., from Charles Dudley Warner, Sidney Lanier, 
Bumford Samuel, Washington Gladden, F. R. Stockton, 
and “ Uncle Remus.” ere is the usual “ Topics of 
the Time” discussion, and the Bric-a-Brac. John 

ames Piatt, Gilder, and others, contribute poetry. 

he Century makes a new de re in order to give 
the younger writers a chance, three departments being 
dropped to give place to one called “ Open Letters,” in 
which is some spicy reading this month. 


The St. Nicholas for May comes laden with all sorts 
of enticements for young and old in the shape of pic- 
tures, stories, and poems without number. A new 
story, entitled “Swept Away,” begins in this number. 
There is also the first of the “Story of Robin 

ve Maurice ompson. The “ Tinkham 
Brothers’ Tide Mill” goes on its interesting way, and 
“The Last of the Peterkins” is recorded by Miss Hale. 
The “ Work and Play” department consists of a clever 
and original article, crowded with pictures and dia- 
rams, entitled “ Chalk-Talk,” by Frank Beard, who 
ets us all into the secret of his success as a lecturer and 
amuser of children, and shows how bright girls and 
boys may entertain their friends in the same way. 
Charles heraed, H. H., Rose Lattimore, os Stacy, 
Malcolm Do Walter ‘Satterlee, J. G. Francis, 
| Nae McDermott, Dan Beard, W. H. rake, Culmer 
arnes, and many others, help to make a capital issue. 


The “Art Age" is a new publication, devoted to Art 
in Book Making, Color Printing, etc. The first number 
comes to us printed in red and black, and contains 
many useful and interesting articles on various kindred 
topics. We hope the “Art Age” will be warmly sup- 
— not only by manufacturers, but all lovers of the 

eautiful. The paper is published in New York, and is 
edited by Mr. Arthur B, Turnure. 


We have received from A. Williams & Co., Boston, 
the new work entitled “ Richard Wagner,” by Judith 
Gautier, translated for this house. The book covers the 

riod from Rienzi to Parsifal, and is full of interest. 

t presents some phases of Wagner's character not 
pane vege | known, and which causes one to ctand 
admire the man who, though impetvous and harsh at 
times, had a heart of tenderness and sympathy even for 
the dumb animals. In reading this book, one feels as if 
he were living in Wagner's home, as she did who wrote 
it. It is a book which all musicians should place in 
their libraries. 





Our Paper. 





THE MUSICAL VIsiTOR is a handsome musi- 
cal monthly published by John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, The April number has been re- 
ceived. It contains, among other matters, a 
jolly song called ** Jack’s Sweetheart,” words 
and music; also words and music of a hymn, 
*«’Mid Evening Shadows,” and a brilliant in- 
strumental piece for the piano, “In Remem- 
brance.”’ The literary contents are first class. 
Among the best may be mentioned the address 
by Dr. H. R. Palmer, entitled ‘‘How to Im- 
prove our Church Music.” The sprightly little 
paper on ‘‘ Musical Prigs’’ might be thought 
over with profit by a number of persons in 
Cincinnati, people who think they are “ some- 
body,” too.— Cincinnati Morning Journal. 


RUSSELLBURG, Pa. 
Enclosed I send subscription. I thought we 
could do without the Vistror this year, but 
find that I was mistaken, I want no premium, 
but send the paper as long as you can for the 
money. E. B. M. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
‘*The VisiTor is greatly improved.” 
ELIsE J. ALLEN, 
Associate Editor of National Tribune, and 
Translator of ‘‘ Chopin and his works.” 


MANSFIELD, O. 
‘The Vistror is a welcome guest at our 


house—we could not do without it.” 
W. H. Pontius. 


KINGSVILLE, O. 
‘*The VISITOR is tip-top.” 
A, L. Howarp. 





Wagner and the Dog. 


Here is a glimpse of Wagner that will be 
new tomost of THE VIsiTorR readers. in speak- 
ing of his son, he said: ‘* My first ambition is 
to assure him a modest income, which will ren- 
der him independent, that he may be sheltered 
from the miserable annoyances from which I 
have so cruelly suffered. Then I should wish 
him to know enough of surgery to render aid 
to a wounded person in emergencies, to prepare 
a first dressing. I have so often been troubled 
by my own inability that I wish to spare him 
this pain.” Madam Wagner relates that the 
composition of the ‘ Meistersinger”’ had been 
suspended during long months on account of 
a sick dog, wandering and abandoned, which 
Wagner, then at Zurich, had picked up and 
endeavored to cure. The dog had bitten Wag- 
ner’s right hand badly, and the wound became 
so painfulas to prevent him from writing. It 
is impossible to dictate music, and he was thus 
reduced to inaction, which put his patience to 
a hard test; but the dog was none the less 
cared for, 


Schumann's ‘‘ Faust,’ 


Messrs, John Church & Co., of Cincinnati, 
have rendered signal service to singing classes 
and choral societies throughout the States, by 
publishing entire the vocal score of Schumann's 
Faust, with an English translation of the text. 
The “laying out” of the matter on each page 
is so arranged that the edition is very agree- 
able to the eye. It is free from the over- 
crowded appearance that is common in oc- 
tave editions of elaborate works. The final 
chorus (which requires eighteen staves for 
each system) is as clear and easy to read as 
the numbers having smaller A aysece 

Not only is the workmanship good but the 
artistic powers exhibited are of no mean order. 
The adaptation of Miss Louisa Vance is very 
good. The want of euphony so often found is 
not manifest here. Accents fall with accents. 
Emphatic words with emphatic notes. There 
are no consonants jarring with consonants or 
other evidence of want of musical ear, or 
knowledge on the part of the translator or 
adapter, high notes are arranged to be sung 
with vowels that favor the production of tone, 
etc., all of which show talents of no mean 
order, that should receive a chorus of praise 
from musicians and auditors. Such sympathy 
between adapter and composer is rarely seen. 
It contributes prom to introduce success- 
fully a great and imaginative work to another, 
though kindred nation. The truth of this was 
made manifest at the recent concert of the 
Chorus society, under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, here at Steinway Hall. 
Only the most perfect technical art could save 
a work so highly original and symbolical, and 
that appeals so greatly to the imaginative 
faculties of auditors, from a in certain 
parts grotesque, when proclaimed by a large 
chorus. —Muste Trade Free Press, N. Y. 


State Teachers’ Music Association. 


The Indiana Music Teachers’ State Associa- 
tion will meet at —_ Haute, Ind., on ony 
25, 26 and 27. A fine program is ised, 
and a large attendance expected. The officers 
of the Association are: Mr. W. F. Giffe, 
port, President; Mr. W. F. Heath, Ft. Wayne, 
Secretary; Miss Bessie L. Hough, Franklin, 
Treasurer. 

The Ohio State Association will meet at 
Mansfield, O., June 28 and 29. It is desirable 
that the musicians of the State be fully re 
sented. These Associations should have the 
hearty support of all music teachers as long 
as they are not run in the interest of cliques 
or piano makers. Theodore Wolfram, of Mans- 
field, is Chairman of Program Committee. 





























Musical hopper 


A Levely Scene. 


We stood at the bars as the sun went down 
Behind the hills on a summer day. 

Her eves were tender and big and brown, 
Her breath as sweet as the new-mown hay. 

Far from the West the faint sunshine 
Glanced sparkling off her golden hair. 

Those calm, deep eyes were turned toward mine, 
And a look of contentment rested there. 

I see her bathed in the sunlight flood, 
I see her standing peacefully now; 

Peacefully standing and chewing her cud, 
As I rubbed her ears—that Jersey cow. 


Trusting to chants—expecting to get to 
heaven by singing. 





The young man who practices on the trom- 
bone in the back yard is not a ‘private 
tooter.” At least, not as private as his*neigh- 
bors desire. 


A bald-headed man, on being told that the 
hairs of his head were all numbered, asked if 
there was not some place where he could ob- 
tain the back numbers. 


An astronomer declares that Jupiter is in the 
state that our earth was 34,000,000 years ago. 
Those who can remember back 34,000,000 
years will understand what this means. 


Scene, recitation-room in natural history. 
Instructor—*“ Frank, have you ever put your 
head down on any one’s breast and listened to 
the heartbeats, as Huxley. describes them ?,’ 
Frank (blushing)—‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 


At one of the schools in Cornwall the in- 
spector asked the children if they could quote 
any text of Scripture which forbade a man 
having two wives. One of the children quoted, 
‘*No man can serve two masters.” 


A good old Quaker lady, after listening to 
the extravagant yarn of « person as long 
as her patience would allow, said to him, 
‘‘Friend, what a pity it is a sin to lie when it 
seems $0 necessary to thy happiness.” 


Twenty duels among the students of Vienna, 
arising out of Wagner’s death, make a queer 
mortuary tribute to a master of music. But as 
only one of the forty combatants was severely 
wounded, this foolish discord between Ger- 
mans and Austrians over the great composer 
can hardly rise to tragic proportions. 


Sir Julius Benedict, the veteran English 
musician, now seventy-two years of age, is’ as 
hale and hearty as he was when he came to 
America with Jenny Lind. He recently sat 
up composing music for forty hours without a 
moment’s sleep or rest; and when at last the 
work in hand was finished, and Lady Benedict 
urged him te go to bed and rest, he replied, 
‘Yes, after I’ve read the evening papers.” 


A harpsichord, by Hans Ruckers, said to 
have been Handel's, is now in London. It is 
six feet eight inches long, three feet wide, with 
two manuals of five octaves each; the case is 
dial, black and japanned ; the sounding board 
is ornamented, and the lid bears inscriptions 
in Latin on the under side. In 1762 Mozert 
ey upon the piano, at the age of six, and 

is letters in 1777 record his great delight in 
the pianos of Stein, a maker of that day. 


A recent letter from Robert Franz says: 
‘‘T am no longer in a condition to derive ma- 
terial enjoyment from musical things, for my 
sense of hearing is completely gone. To this 
loss in the meantime has been added the 
—- of five fingers—three of the right 

and and two of the left—a loss which for 
some time has deprived me of the power to 
play on the pr as eg It is only with great 
pains that I am still able to take izance of 
our beautiful art through the medium of m 
eyes—a poor reparation, indeed, for what 


have lost.” 





on the 

‘* Faust” subject more than twenty years ago, 
before the production of Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” 
The success of Gounod’s opera was so great 
that Boito gave up all thought of getting his 
own brought out. He continued to work at 
it, however, and did so without reference to 
stage requirements, managerial caprices, or the 
possible taste of audiences who, he was con- 
vinced, would never hear it. In the shape it 
has been heard by the public it lacks many of 
the most effective situations as originally 
planned by Boito. 

Mme. Nilsson settles the disputes about her 
future engagements after this fashion: ‘All 
this talk about my having signed a contract 
with engtecy tp sing in opera is purely imag- 
inary. have signed no contract with any- 
body, and I don’t know asI shall. So far as 
Messrs. Mapleson and Gye are concerned, they 
hold no contract signed by me to appear in 
opera, though they always‘say to the contrary. 
Y am to-day a free woman, or shall be, after 
my contract with Mr. Abbey has expired. If 
I should make a contract to sing in opera, it 
would be with Mr. Abbey. Mr. Abbey is a 
— always, and he speaks the truth. 

hen he says that he will do a thing it will be 
done, and there is no more about it.”’ 

The decision given in the New York court 
upon the ‘Heart and Hand”’ case is practi- 
cally directly opposite to the ruling of Judge 
Lowell in the ‘‘Redemption”’ suit. The formal 
decision, was reached in the New York court 
because Manager McCaull agreed to announce 
that his orchestration was not that of Lecocq. 
Judge Brown stated, however, that, while this 
disposition of the case left nothing for him to 
decide, without passing upon the question, he 
was inclined to the opinion that, notwithstand- 
ing the decision of Judge Lowell in the ‘“ Re- 
demption”’ case, as the piano score was the 
first production of the composer, any one had 
a right to make an independent orchestration 
therefrom, provided the piamo score had be- 
come public property. 

The legal counsel employed to sustain the 
rights of Gilbert and Sullivan to the control of 
the production of * Iolanthe,” with orchestral 
parts, has been enlightening ‘the Baltimore 
court officials upon “tone color’’ during the 
last few days. In the argument for the defend- 
ants, the Messrs. Ford, of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Hall, their counsel, said: ‘ Prof. Sousa, who 
arranged Mr. Ford’s score, translated the con- 
ceptions of Mr. Sullivan, but, it is charged, 
without ‘the tone color.’ This tone color is 
something which can. neither be heard nor 
seen—tone which can not be heard, and color 
that can not be seen. That is too subtle, too 
impalpable, too delicate (‘too thin,’ suggested 
Mr. Brown, at which all the counsel joined in 
a hearty laugh); yes, too thin,” said Mr. Hall, 
“for legal methods and appliances to be 
brought to act upon.” 
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Rew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Health is a Rosy Maiden. Waltz Song. By Geo. F. 
Root. Picture Title. Price .. . - . 40 cts. 
“Of course it is pretty,” says the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Gazette in speaki this new and its 
author. It can not fail to - BA and be pers ar. The 
music is full of melody, the words sensible and appro- 
. The song has a fine chorus, with vocal accom- 





127 


Good Night, Love, Good Night. Serenade 
L. J. Cist, Esq. Music by Alex. Haig 


Words by 
Price 35 cts 


Another good song bya fine musician. The words, 
by Mr. Cist, are poetical and well fitted to the music 

e song is not difficult, but requires taste and appre- 
ciation to do it well. Appropriate for the concert room 
as well as home singing 


Two Soft Brown Eyes. 
Words by “Rita.” 


For Contralto or Baritone 
Music by Fred. L. Morey 
30 cts 


Two tiny feet kept sweetest time 
With mine through sun and shade 

Two rose-bud lips gave smile or sigh 
For joy or grief | bore; 

What cloud to-day is on the sky 
That I can smile no more?” 


Jack's Sweetheart. Ballad. Words 
Daubigny. Music by Max Schroeter 


by Delacour 
Price 35 
One of the very best of the late “Sailor Songs,” and 
unlike most of them, has a vein of humor in it thet is 
irresistible, together with a solemn warning to all 
lovers not to stay away too long, lest as in Jack's case, 
“Whilst you've been getting round the world 
Another's got round Aer.” 


How to Ask and Have. 


cts 


Song. By Samuel Lover. 


Glenn, who sings it at the Nilson concerts. It is in 


Lover's best vein. 


As Sings the Nightingale. 
50 cts. 
A concert song of the first-class, somewhat difficult to 
do well, but well worth the practice required to make 
it effective. 


The Scent of the Limes. Song. Words by Helen M. 
Burnside. Music by Joseph L. Roeckel. 
40 cts. 
“Tis but the scent of blooming limes 
Blown on some vagrant breeze, 
That takes me back to the olden times, 
And to the old home trees.” 


By J. L. 


Song. By Pinsuti. Price, 


Price 


Roeckel 
40 cts 


The Sweetest Singer. Song. 
Price . rr a: See 
This song is in the popular waltz form, with a some 
what elaborate accompaniment, of medium difficulty 


“All may learn the song he singeth, 
For the singer's name is ‘ Love 


The Love Chase. A hunting song 
Despry. Music by Michael Watson 


Words by Frank 
Price 50 cts. 
For voices of medium range. May he made very 


effective in the hands of a good story-teller, for it isa 
love story as well as a love song. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


The Puzzle Polka. 
the title page. 
The polka is melodious and easy, and will be good for 
teaching, dancing, or parlor player. The puzzie is an 
optical delusion, which will afford much amusement 
and entertainment. 


By “Winthrop.” With puzzle on 
Price 80 cts. 


The Raymond Polka. By Mrs. L. M. Summerfield. 
SE ee we 5 cts 

A lively polka of the third grade of difficulty, and of 
considerable variety. It is quite melodious and pleas 


ing. 
I'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen. 
brilliant variations, By Sidney Ryan 
A fine transcription of this very popular song. It 
looks and sounds more difficult than it really is. It is 
in the popular grade, and will be very useful to 
teachers. 


Fantasic, with 


Price 50 cts 


No 6. 
40 cts 


. Morceau. By H. Lichner, Op. 78 

This favorite piece is here lp yoy in a new plate 
edition, carefully fingered and will be found very serv- 
iceable for teaching purposes, as well as for social enter- 
tainment. 


On the Sea Shore. Reverie 
Price 
A composition of much merit and of moderate diffi- 


By Jules De Sivrai 


culty he movement is graceful, flowing, and sug- 

gestive. 

The Sunny South Grand March. By Frank R. Adams 
ii. ‘sss sf @ Va eb ab a a 0 30 cts. 


An easy march, with pleasing melodies, and well 
marked rhythm. The octaves may be omitted if neces- 





paniment. It is bound to go. 





sary. 








HALLOWED MEMORIES. 














SONG. 


Words and Music by JAMES R. MURRAY. 
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NOCTURNE ROR THE PIANO, 


Andante Sostenuto. SIDNEY RYAN. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


Songs from ‘‘ Pure Delight,”* for Sunday Schools. 





Qur Marching Orders. 











Saas 





Pa 1. a marching or-ders we’ve received, Our flag is o’er us 
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2. To con- quer in the fear- ful fray, Our Lead-er goes be - fore 
3. And when we tri-umph by His grace, And each new ne re- joic - es, We'll glad-ly 
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he hosts a sin are 
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Our Marching Orders. Concluded. 


CHORUS. 
Hear the trumpet’s call 


On-ward one and all 
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Pure Delight 


—FOR— 


Sunday Schools, 


— BY— 


GEO, F, ROOT 


— AND— 


C, C, CASE, 


Dr. Root’s Sunday-School 
songs need not here be spoken 
of, but it should be said that 
he has not given his whole 
effort to a Sunday-School book 
before for many years. Mr. 
Case brings to the work the 
spirit and magnetism which 
makes bim so deservedly pop- 
ular as a conductor in Sunday- 
School and other gatherings. 

Some excellent Respons- 
ive Services, prepared and 
approved by 


HIGH AUTHORITY 


in Sunday-school matters are 
printed in the last part of 
the book. 


Price, 35 cents by mail, 
post-paid. 


$3.60 per dozen, by ex- 
press, charges not 


prepaid, 


A singlecopy, in boards, 
for examination, 25 
cents by mail. 






John Church & Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
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CHURCH & CO.’S 
NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION, 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone 
first and second French Horns, 'Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Vislin and Plané : 5... ce tee eb ot 25 Cents. 

Violin, Cornet and Piano. ......... o 

First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bassand Piamo ... ws cecwse nee 

9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 


| Ie eer ee me 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
oe a ae. eae 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.98 Net. 
eee * tome © ae 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 
Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 





Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 














BUSINESS FOR SALE. 





A rare o rtunity for any one desiring 
to aT into the Music achwess. 


“QUINCY MUSIC HOUSE,” 


Established in 1864, and favorably known all over West- 
ern Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The Good Will of the above business, together with 
the remnant of Stock saved from my late fire (Pianos 
Organs, Sheet Music, etc., and a number of Pianos and 
Organs, very advantageously rented), is for sale, if ap- 
plied for before repairs to my building are completed 
and New Stock laid in, and building can be rented at 
reasonable rates and fitted up to suit purchaser. 

Capital required, from $3,000 to $5,000, but $10,000 
could be use aprentaqerss 4 

Satisfactory reasons for selling, to parties who mean 
business, 

A GREAT BARGAIN for some one, as other 
interests are requiring my immediate attention. 


T. D. WOODRUFF, Quincy, Ills. 


DR. R. H. PALMER’S 
POPU LAR WORKS. 


Palmer's Theo of Music.—A practical 
guide to the study of 7horongh-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition, Recommended by all the best musicians. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Palmer's Concert € —It is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Price, 75 
cents; $7.50 peridozen. 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con- 
ventions. A worthy successor to the Song Xing and 
Some Queen, Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

mer’s Normal Collection of Sacred 
Musiec.—An anthem book containing music for all 
oceasions. One of the handsomest books published. 
Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 

Songs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 36 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Ruadimental Class Teaching.—A little book 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a 
practical manner, Price, 50 cents. 

The Song King. The Song Queen,—T hese 
two books are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have been immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 

7.50 per dozen. 

The Months and Seasons.—A cantata, for 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 
year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
Biglow & Main’s May Annual No. 10 


Beautiful Songs prepared especially for 
Anniversary occasions. 
Price, 34 per 100; 5 cents each by Mail. 
. —A new Service of appropriate 
Floral Praise Selections adapted tor ‘loral 
Sunday, (or Children’s Day,) with new music, by H. P. 
MAIN. 16 pages. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each by Mail. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street,| 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Rctohe Mass 
Chorusés and a number of er’s Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series. 
Bb yew | ae 6 ve + cents. Full we 9 

n ordering, please specify that you want Chure 
& Co.'s Standard Series. ae 


THE ORIGINAL 
Irish Jews H 
ews 
Can be obtai Harps 


class Music or Stores, or 
from the original eauer, 


THOS. P, P 
408 West 36th 8t., N. ¥. 





























Realm of Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 
For Singing-School Work. 


Beautiful Music in the “Realm.” 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 


* Club.” 


All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 
the Singing Class and Institute A DELIGHT 
to Teachers and Class. 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CLASS IS KEPT SEP- 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEM 
Kor Ipstitute and Gopveption Soncerts 
IN THE ** REALM.” 


Specimen copy sent by mail tpaid, on receipt of 
qcents. The “TEACHERS CLUB™ is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
“ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books, 
The “Club” alone mailed for 26 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, G 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION. OF SHORT PIECES 
R 


Church or Reed Groans, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 
BY 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 





This work, by the eminent musician who has 
been called “«Bogland’s most di i ist,”’ is 
beyond all question the most valuable collect the 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his eneat aad bb. 
tention. His acknowledged skill in ing and com- 

ing music for the organ, r h 
acquaintance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 


‘ produce acollection of ORGAN 
hey which Mr. Archer himself even, will find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Elegantly printed from engraved 
plates. Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 

Published by 














